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HOW TO DETERMINE THE AD- 
MIXTURE OF ORGANIC OR IN- 
ORGANIC SUBSTANCES IN 
RYE AND WHEAT FLOUR. 
(Prize essay of the German Millers’ Association by 
Dr. L. Wittmack, Professor of the Agricultural 

College at Berlin.) 
Translated by Tuz Mittinc Wortp. 
xX. 
3. Smut, 


MUT is only too often found in grains, 

especially in wheat, although it has 
been effectually stamped out in some sec- 
tions of the country by a careful use of 
sulphate of copper on the seed grains. 
The black powder which fills the grains 
attacked by rust, is poisonous and has 
the odor of salt herring pickle. It is formed 
by the spores, the seed of the fungus and 
in spite of repeated cleanings, some of it is 
liable to be mixed with the flour. A sample of 
bread recently obtained from Trieste looked 
bluish-black from the immense quantities of 
rust spores it contained. The bread was 
made of two-thirds of rye, and one-third of 
wheat flour. 

We have in Germany two kinds of smut 
on wheats, Tzl/etéa Cartes and Tilletia 
laevis. The former is the most common. 
It has dark yellow-brownish colored spores, 
which are almost spherical and 17 to 18 
mkm. in diameter. The surface of these 
spores is grooved in a net-like form, while 
those of Z. /aev’s are smooth. Smut is 
only sparingly found on rye; the spores of 
the rye-smut, T¢//etia secalis, have the 
net-like appearance of their surface more 
strongly marked than the wheat-smut. 
Another species of smut is found on corn 
where it produces large excrescences on the 
ears, stalks, etc. Its spores are smaller and 
by its abundance, the meal made from such 
corn can become dangerous to the health of 
the consumer. The spores of the corn 
fungus are smaller than those of the rye, 
and have also a net-like surface. Smaller 
yet than these, and having a smooth surface, 
are the spores of the fungus on oats. This 
is comparatively harmless because the wind 
blows it away from the grain as soon as it 
is matured. 

In sections where the so-called “cow- 
wheat,” Melampyrum arvense, grows in 
abundance, we often find its seeds among 
the wheat. They look, when fresh, almost 
like wheat grains, but when dried, become 
bluish-black, due to a pigment, Rhinanthine, 
which they contain and which produces a 
color resembling aniline-blue. If flour con- 
tains a large admixture of this cow-wheat, 
the bread made from it looks bluish-black 
or violet. A rye-bread containing only 1.59 
per cent. of the admixture was found to 
have a strong violet tint. Ergot, in larger 
quantities will produce a similar color. 
Under a microscope we distinguish the 
cow-wheat by its thick-walled, regular six- 
cornered cells, the membranes of which 
look like a string of pearls, because they 
are dotted with little pimples. These cells 
contain no starch, only albumen and fat. 
The outer row of cells are placed on their 
small end, and seen from above, look like 
round paving stones. The best results are 
obtained, when the flour is boiled in caustic 
potash; this destroys the starch and allows 
a closer inspection of the other substances. 
Besides this the membranes of the cow- 
wheat cells swell rapidly and bring their 


pearl-string-like appearance into better view 





when found in a cross section. If the flour 
has been stored damp, or in a damp place, 
we will find mould fungus, and, sometimes, 
bacteria. The former are easily recognized 
by their abundance of mycelium threads, 
which, however, are so small and delicate, 
that they can be seen only by the aid of the 
most powerful glasses. 

Small animalculz, like little eels, An- 
guilla tritic’, are sometimes found in 
wheat flour, mostly in England. They live 
in the curiously aborted, black-greenish, 
spherical wheat grains, which are at times 
found among the English wheat. This 
phenomenon is known as the “gout,” or 
the “cockle-disease” of the wheat. The 
latter expression is derived from the fact 
that the cockle seeds have a resemblance to 
these peculiar wheat grains. 


In conclusion I will state that none of 
my experiments on the specific gravity of 
the paste, the index of refraction, polarized 
light, etc., etc., for the determination of the 
quality of the flour, have been crowned 
with satisfactory results, as the differences 
in numbers among the various kinds of 
flours were too small, to allow the prepara- 
tion of any reliable averages. In a similar 
manner I have been unable to determine 
microscopically the difference between the 
common wheat, Triticum sativum, and 
the so-called “rough” English wheat, T7z- 
ticum turgidum. The latter has generally 
a thinner bran, and the cells of its circular, 
layer have thicker membranes than the 
common wheat, and the smaller starch 
grains. But the differences vary so much 
among themselves that they are entirely 
unreliable. The hairs in the rough wheat: 
are shorter, but as whole hairs are but rarely 
found in the flour, this would constitute no 
mark of distinction. There is but one physi- 
cal aid: To obtain the gluten by washing. 
Then we find the small quantity held by the 
Triticum turgidum, and this is now gen- 
erally utilized in practical life. 

General rules to obtain the gluten from 
wheat have been given by Balland in his 
latest publication on the subject : 

1. The same flour will produce varying 
quantities of gluten, according to the meth- 
ods used. The difference is due to the 
moisture in the gluten and to the washing. 


2. The gluten holds a variable quantity 
of moisture. It contains more in soft and 
less in hard wheats ; less, when it is washed 
immediately after mixing; more, when the 
dough was allowed to stand for two hours; 
gluten holds a smaller quantity of moisture 
when taken from the old flour than when 
obtained from freshly ground material. 

3. Certain substances, such as common 
salt, acetate of ammonium, potash, glycer- 
ine, etc., are liable to abstract the water 
from gluten. It then loses weight and 
becomes hard; but if treated with an 
bundance of water, it regains its former 
weight and all the qualities of good gluten. 

4. Prolonged washing causes a loss of 
weight in the gluten. That obtained from 
hard wheat loses less in this way than that 
from soft; gluten from fresh made dough 
less than that obtained from a dough pre- 
pared two hours. If taken from old 
flours the gluten loses more by prolonged 
washing than that taken from fresh flour. 
A definite quantity of gluten from fresh 
flour placed in water for 24 hours, loses 10 


per cent; that from old flour, 20 per cent. 

5. To avoid mistakes in the determination 
of moist gluten, Balland recommends the 
following: Make a dough of 50g. flour and 
20 to 25g. water ; let it stand for 25 minutes 
and divide into two equal parts. From one- 
half wash the gluten immediately ; from the 
other half one hour later. After the water 
runs off perfectly clear, weigh it; wash for 
five minutes more and weigh again. In 
this manner we obtain four different figures 
for the gluten of the same flour, and from 
these we take the average. 

Speaking about the changes induced in 
flour by age, Balland says: 

1, The changes induced by age are of 
various kinds. The moisture in the flour 
does not depend upon its age, but upon the 
moist or dry condition of the atmosphere. 
Under average conditions the differences 
amount to 0.8 to 1 per cent. The fatty 
substances do not suffer any change in 
weight, but they lose their sweetness and 
becomes rancid. The saccharine substances 
decrease in quantity, but do not in propor- 
tion to the resulting acidity. This acidity 
varies with different wheats ; it forms earlier 
and stronger in flours from soft than in 
those from hard wheat. Estimated as sul- 
phuric acid it equals from 20 to 120g. per 
meter centner in the former, and from 20 to 
70g. in the latter. This acidity seems to 
be in direct connection with the changes in 
the albuminous substances, which in the 
beginning are found in the flour almost all 
in the form of insoluble gluten; these de- 
compose later on, but do not lose any weight. 
The gluten liquifies and loses all of its qual- 
ities. The starch remains unchanged. 

2. Poorly bolted flours contain more acid, 
more woody fibers in the form of bran, 
more fats and more sugar; also more glu- 
ten. Such flours are of poor keeping 
quality. 

3. Flour, packed in sacks, changes faster 
than that stored in closed vessels. 

4, With equal bolting the changes are the 
same whether the flour is produced by roll- 
ers or by stones. 

5. That part of the starch body which is 
next to the bran, is more acid than the 
central portion, contains more gluten and, 
as a consequence, changes more rapidly. 


THE ARMY WORM. 

Several caterpillars have been popularly 
but inaccurately called the army worm; but 
according to a recently published pamphlet 
by Prof. C. V. Riley of the Entomological 
Commission, the real worm which is so de- 
structive to growing grass and grain is the 
Lencania unipunctata, a species that has 
a very wide range on this continent. The 
worm is the larva of a moth about an inch 
and a half in wing expansion, and of a red- 
dish-gray color, which lays its eggs in wild, 
or cultivated grasses, or in grain along the 
inner base of the terminal blades, where 
they are yet doubled, or between the stalk 
and its surrounding sheath, or even in the 
cut straw of old stacks, or in corn stalks. 
The larve feed for a time after hatching in 
the fold of the leaf, which they so resemble 
in color as usually to escape observation. 
They are stationary in habits so long as 
they have sufficient food, but take up the 
march when their pasture is exhausted; 
and in those seasons when they have multi- 
plied to excess they constitute a veritable 


army marching in solid rank. Their occa- 
sional sudden appearance in vast numbers 
over large stretches of territory is one of 
the phenomenal features of their life; but 
it is not so wonderful a fact after all. They 
are nearly always with us in greater or less 
numbers, and if the season is a dry one, 
they multiply prodigiously. An immense 
crop is accordingly produced, and then, 
perhaps every other one laying seven or 
eight hundred eggs, stock the fields and 
pastures in profusion, depositing the eggs 
for the immense host which is to appear in 
the following year. In confirmation of this 
view, examinations of the weather records 
show that the years preceding army worm 
years have been universally characterized 
by drought. Three broods may be produced 
in a year. 

Their natural enemies are no less than 
fourteen species of birds and numerous 
parasites. The usually applied remedies 
look to the wholesale destruction of the 
worms or the eggs. Among them are 
burning the old grass; preferably as late as 
possible in the spring; digging a ditch to 
serve as a trap into which they fall on their 
march, after which they may be destroyed 
in various ways, mashing them in the field 
with heavy rollers, and dragging a rope 
across the field to crush them. Thin tillage 
is also a preventive, by causing the worms 
to be exposed to the sun. 





THE FIRST BREAK IN HIGH 
MILLING. 


The first break, preceded by a thorough 
cleaning of the wheat, has always com- 
manded special attention in high milling, 
says Pappenheim’s Mueller Zettung. In 
a number of mills the last cleaning is done 
on the so-called “pointing stones” and after 
that, when as much of the detached and 
loosened dust and bran particles have been 
removed as is possible under the circum- 
stances, the grain goes to the first break. 
Until a few years ago the first break was 
made in high milling only with French burr 
stones. The work done was very satisfac- 
tory and it took sometime before this first 
break was given to rollers, which in the 
meantime had been introduced on the suc- 
ceeding breaks. It was currently accepted 
that stones were better adapted for this 
particular purpose than rollers; but a few 
experiments soon demonstrated that the 
dark flour of the first break was colored not 
so much by dust as by the bran, and that 
the bran on the kernels became less resistant 
for the succeeding breaks. As large bran 
particles are desirable, the outer cuticle 
should be injured but little, if any. It was 
customary to produce as little first break 
flour as possible, and although good results 
had already been obtained in this direction 
with stones, the introduction of rollers far 
exceeded the expectations of success. 

The flour obtained in the first and second 
breaks is of poor quality, because it contains 
impurities. No intelligent miller can be 
pleased to see a fine flour from the first 
break; his conclusions are, in such a case, 
that either the machinery or the manipulator 
need an inspection. The desired effect of 
the first break is to split the kernel along 
the groove, so that any possible dirt will be 
exposed. This at the same time loosens 
many of the germs, which can then be 
separated with ease. The more thorough 
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Cee ee nd 
and woolen goods of all kinds have declined 
fully that much since 1882, and other 
qualities of staple dry goods show about 
the same decrease. The following figures 
show the wholesale prices then and now of 
a few staple goods: 


the cleaning of the wheat, the smaller will 
be the quantity of first break flour, which 
in such cases should not exceed one-half per 
cent. Of course the selection of grooves in 
the rollers is of importance here, but even 
if a mill has only two kinds, a most excellent 
result is attainable by intelligent manipula- 
tion. The grooves are better a little too 
coarse than too fine and the distance between 
the rollers must be adjusted in such a man- 
ner that only the larger grains are split. 
The second break will then split all the 
others. In this case it is better to add an 
additional break if necessary’ Mills which 
are equipped with a larger number of rollers 
and can break the different sizes of kernels 
on different roller work, of course, corre- 
spondingly faster. 

As stated above, in high milling, the 
miller desires for the first and second breaks 
as little flour and middlings as possible. 
These latter, especially, he wants to obtain 
on the third or fourth break, which then, by 
careful manipulation, give him the finest 
grades of flour. And with the grooved 
rollers, better than with anything else, we 
are able to reduce the grain into middlings 
almost at our pleasure, which demonstrates 
their advantage in high, as well as in flat 
milling. Anything here said about the ad- 
vantage of the roller over the stone on the 
first break also applies to the chilled disks, 
which after all don’t differ much from the 
stones in their actions. 


WHAT A BUSHEL WILL BUY. 

Just now, while the low price of wheat is 
agitating the farmer’s mind, and causing 
some doubt in the breast of the merchant as 
to whether he will be able to collect his bills, 
it is well to consider the question in all its 
bearings. It is doubtful if the farmers of the 
Northwest have stopped to consider whether 
they are really very worse off now than they 
were two years ago when the price of No, 1 
hard was $1.08, While it is true that wheat 
is 25 cents a bushel cheaper than it was then, 
it is also true that the cost of living, as 
compared with that time, is a great deal less. 
A careful comparison of prices of all staple 
articles of consumption now and at this time 
in 1882, shows that the cost of nearly every- 
thing the farmer uses has been reduced 
nearly, if not as much, in proportion as the 
price of wheat. If the farmer who is com- 
plaining that he ought to get $1 a bushel for 
his wheat this year will sit down and figure 
alittle, using the statements below, which are 
perfectly reliable, he will discover that he 
can buy as much for a bushel of wheat now, 
at 84 cents, as he could two years ago at 
$1.05. Add to this the enormous increase 
in the amount of production, and he will 
find that he isn’t in as great danger of bank- 
ruptcy as he may have imagined himself to 
be. 

In 1882 the total wheat yield of Minneso- 
ta was 32,000,000 bushels, and the total 
corn yield 16,000,000 bushels, in round fig- 
ures. The average yield of wheat was esti- 
mated to be about fifteen bushels per acre. 
This year the total wheat crop is estimated 
to be over 40,000,000 bushels, an increase 
of 8,000,000, while the total corn crop will 
reach 24,000,000 bushels, an increase of 
8,000,000. Taking the Minneapolis mar- 
ket as a basis for prices in the Northwest, 
hard wheat sold at $1.08 in September, 
1882, declined to $1.05 in October, and 
remained nearly steady at that price till the 
close of the year. The bulk of the crop of 
1882 was sold on a basis of $1.05 for No. 1 
hard wheat, delivered in Minneapolis. The 
value of the wheat crop that year, counting 
the entire crop, and making an allowance for 
seed and home consumption, was $33,600,- 
000. In 1882 corn sold at an average price 
of 75 cents per bushel, which made the total 
value of that crop $12,000,000. The total 
revenue from wheat and corn in Minnesota in 
1882 was $45,600,000. Taking the estimate 


of the present wheat crop of 40,000,000 bush- 
els at 84 cents per bushel, the price now 
being paid in Minneapolis and Duluth for 
cash and September, the total cash value 
will be $33,600,000, exactly the same as 
that of 1882. The total corn crop of 24,- 
000,000 bushels at 52 cents, the present 
ruling price, will give $12,480,000. The 
total value, then, in dollars, of the wheat 
and corn crop of Minnesota for 1884 will be 
$46,080,000, against $45,600,000 in 1882. 
To recapitulate: 


















1882. Bushels. Average Total 
Price. Value. 
Total wheat crop..... 32,000,000 $1.05 $38,600,000 
‘Total corn crop -16,000,000 .75 12,000,000 
Total value of both 
ODEs Saves veaseavsmiatseeatinmaea $45,600,000 
1884. 
Total wheat crop......40,000,000 $ .84 $38,600,000 
Total corn crop .......24,000,000 52 12,480,000 
Total value of both 
COpereietascvescsesossesseeés = $46,080,000 





As wheat and corn are the principal pro- 
ductions they are taken as the basis of the 
wealth of the state, From the above fig- 
ures it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 
low price of wheat and corn this year there 
will be so much more to sell that the revenue 
from these products will be greater than 
when prices were 25 cents a bushel higher. 
The prices of other farm products have not 
decreased, it must be remembered, in any- 
thing like the same ratio. Oats are selling 
now at only 7 cents less than in September, 
1882. Barley is worth as much now as 
then, and flax seed is worth 10 cents a 
bushel more. Cattle are higher, and hogs 
are about the same. Taking into considera- 
tion the greatly increased yield of crops of 
all kinds, and the comparatively small differ- 
ences in price of everything except wheat, 
the farmers of the state will receive more 
money for their products than ever before. 
The quality of all kinds of grain and veget- 
ables was never better in the history of the 
state. There will be less low grade wheat 
and corn and oats this year than ever 
before, and farmers will reap the benefits in 
a much higher average of prices. A farmer 
whose income in 1882 from a farm of 100 
acres was, say, $1,000, with the price of 
wheat $1.05, will find himself in receipt of 
as large, if not larger, income this year from 
the same farm, while the expenses are re- 
duced from 15 to 20 per cent, as shown be- 
low. 

A careful investigation shows that the 
price of all staple commodities of life has 
steadily decreased during the past five years. 
The comparison, for the purpose of this ar- 
ticle, is made with 1882. In that year lum- 
ber was from 20 to 25 per cent dearer than 
now. The following figures show the exact 
difference in prices then and now. These 
prices are to retail dealers, and the prices to 
farmers are of course proportionately higher: 













1884. 
Scantling, 12 to 16 feet, per M $12.00 
Scantling, 16 to 20 feet. 18.00 
Common boards 18,00 
Fencing..... 16.00 
Shingles, xx clear. 2.90 
Tati cxsece.cc 2.00 
Flooring, dressed firsts 36.00 
Flooring, second: 32.00 
Rough furnishing, 45.00 
Stock boards 35.00 


Hardware has declined from 25 to 30 per 
cent in value, Bar iron which sold for $3.25 
wholesale, sells for $2.40 now. Horse 
nails have dectined from 18 cents to 16. 
Barbed fence wire, which is a heavy item of 
expense to the farmer, has declined from 
9%2 cents per pound to 5¥% cents. Building 
paper which sold then at $2.25, sells now at 
$1.50. White lead is 50 cents per 100 
pounds cheaper, though oils have not de- 
clined to any extent. From the above fig- 
ures it will be seen that buildings and fences 
cost from 15 to 20 per cent less now than 
when wheat was worth $1.05, and only a 
moderately large crop. 

In the matter of clothing there is a differ- 
ence of about 15 per cent, Heavy flannels 





1882, 1884, 
Cents. Cents. 

10 8@9 
9 @10% = 7 
10%@18  7@8 
10 @18 8@9 
10 @Le% s@iz 


Fine goods, such as silks and merino dress 
goods and fancy articles of the dry goods 
trade, have not declined much; and if the 
farmer goes to buy his wife a silk dress he 
will have to pay about as much now as he 
would two or three yearsago. Buton blank- 
ets and flannels, and heavy woolen goods for 
winter wear, the reduction is about 15 per 
cent. 

Ready-made clothing is also much cheaper. 
The reduction is not so much in fine goods 
as on ordinary wearing apparel. The re- 
porter was shown, in a large clothing house 
in St. Paul, a suit of strong, well-made 
clothing, suitable for a boy sixteen or eight- 
gen years old, the price of which was $3.50. 
An excellent suit, stylish in cut and well 
made, was marked $10, and a regular swell 
outfit, consisting of a four-botton cut-away 
coat, high-cut vest and corkscrew pants, 
only costs $15. This same clothing, the 
dealer said, sold for at least 20 per cent. 
more money in 1882. Boots and shoes are 
10 to 15 per cent. cheaper than two years 
ago, and all other articles of wearing ap- 
parel are not less than 10 per cent. cheaper. 
Groceries and table supplies of every kind 
are much cheaper, as the following list of 
retail prices show: 














: 1884, 
White sugar, per Ib. 12 .08@ .08% 
Brown sugar, per Ib. 10 .07@ .07% 
Molasses, per gal. “ 90 .50@ 75 
Flour, best patents, per 1001bs. $4.75 $3.15 
Flour, bakers, per 100 Ibs. 3.50 8.00 
18 1436 
16% 14 


Inquiry and comparison shows that al- 
most every article of household use is from 
10 to 15 per cent. cheaper than two years 
ago. 

Machinery is one of the heaviest items in 
the farmer’s expenses, and a reduction in 
the cost of the implements necessary to 
carry on his work successfully is quickly 
felt. The cost of all farm machinery is 
from 12 to 30 per cent. less than two years 
ago. A self-binder for which the farmer 
had to pay $300 then he can buy now for 
$200. A farm wagon can be bought now 
for $80 that cost $90 then. Plows, harrows, 
drills, seeders, hay forks, and all other agri- 
cultural implements show about the same 
reduction. A set of harness for his team, 
which cost $25 in 1882, can be bought now 
for $20. 

A big item in the expense of the farmer 
on the wide prairies is, fuel. Very little 
wood is used, and coal has to be brought a 
long distance. The figures show that the 
reduction in hard and soft coal and wood 
since the winter of 1882 is a little more 
than 5 per cent. Hard stove coal, which 
sold then $9.75 to $10.25, now sells at $8.75 
to $9.50. Illinois soft coal is now selling at 
$4.50, a reduction of 50c to $1 per ton. 
Iowa coal, which sold at $4.75 to $5.25, 
now sells at $4. These are St. Paul prices, 
to which must be added freight to final 
destination and the local dealer’s profit. 
The reduction of about 5 per cent. in freight 
which has been made on all Northwestern 
roads to local points is also an important 
item. Inthe matter of fuel this reduction 
of carrying charges ought to benefit the 
consumer, as the local dealer is able to sell 
his fuel now at the same profit he made two 
years ago and still give his customers the 
benefit of the cheaper freight rates. This 
reduction applies both ways. In the first 
place the farmer can send his wheat to 





market nearly 10 per cent. cheaper than he 
could two years ago, and his lumber, coal, 
groceries and everything else he has to buy 
is delivered to him about 5 per cent. cheaper. 
It may be that he receives the benefit of the 
reduction in grain freights in the increased 
price he gets for his grain at his local sta- 
tion. In that case the difference is included 
in the comparative prices given above. In 
those figures comparison is made on the 
basis of prices in St. Paul, consequently the 
reduction in freight rates should be added 
to the reduction in the present cost of the 
articles mentioned. The local dealer can 
now buy his goods in St. Paul 15 to 20 per 
cent. cheaper, and has to pay 5 per cent. 
less freight than in 1882. He can thus give 
his customers the benefit of the difference 
in freight and still make as much profit as 
before. Whether he does this or not may 
be a matter of mere conjecture, but there is 
no doubt that active and constantly increas- 
ing competition compels him to divide with 
the farmer. 

The above figures have been carefully 
collected from_reliable dealers in the various 
articles, bills in many cases being referred 
to for actual proof. In every case the ar- 
ticle upon which comparison is made was 
exactly the same. 

The above statements and comparisons 
show conclusively that a bushel of wheat 
now at 85c will buy as much as a bushel of 
wheat at $1.05 in 1882. The prices of 
wheat used for the purposes of comparison 
in this article are not to be understood as 
the prices obtained by the farmer at country 
stations. They are the prices of wheat de- 
livered at St. Paul or Minneapolis, and net 
prices to the farmer are freight and handling 
charges less. From present indications the 
price of wheat will not go lower, but will 
probably advance before the bulk of the 
crop is marketed in which case the differ- 
ence in favor of the farmer will be greater 
than estimated above.—Proneer-Press. 
THE CHEMICAL NATURE OF DIF- 

FERENT STARCH GRAINS. 

This is the title of a paper read by Dr. 
Bruekner before the Wiener Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, in which he especially 
handles the question of the identity or dif- 
ference of C. Naegeli’s “granulose,” W. 
Naegeli’s “amylodextrin,” Jessens “soluble 
starch,” and Nasse’s “amidulin.” The 
paper is too long to translate in full, but the 
author comes to the conclusions: That the 
interior portion of starch granules is pro- 
tected by a membraneous outer layer which 
is impervious to the action of water. There 
is no difference that he can detect between 
the portion of starch grain soluble in water, 
which is called amidulin by Nasse, and the 
substance extracted by means of saliva by 
C. Naegeli, and named by him granulose. 
The soluble filtrate obtained by exhausting 
starch paste with water contains a substance 
identical with the granulose or amidulin. 
The difference between these substances is 
not chemical, but physical, and depends 
upon the state of cohesion or aggregation 
of the micelle composing them. The au- 
thor failed to find the difference in chemical 
behavior maintained to exist between gran- 
ulose and amylodextrin by W. Naegeli, who 
states that the former is thrown down by 
lead acetate and tannic acid, while the latter 
is not. On the contrary, both reagents 
throw down a copious precipitate. The 
difference, also claimed by Naegeli, that 
precipitated starch is insoluble in water, 
while amylodextrin is soluble, is also denied. 
Other differentiations of Naegeli are denied 
zn toto, and Bruekner states that to all in- 
tents and purposes amylodextrin and amid- 
ulin are identical. With regard to the 
idoline reaction of starch, the author con- 
tests the views of Sachse, especially as 
regards the loss of color at high tempera- 
tures by the iodide of starch. He shows 
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that the iodide may resist a great degree of 
heat, and that the loss of color depends on 
the fact that iodine has a greater affinity for 
water than starch has, and consequently is 
more soluble at high temperatures. The 
various kinds of starch do not take the 
same colors with equal amounts of solid 
iodine, potato starch and that from arum 
giving a blue, while wheat and rice starch 
give a violet tint. The filtrates from all 
starch pastes, no matter from what original 
sources, give a blue color. 





Special Correspondence. 
PHILADELPHIA’S BIG TIME. 


It is perfectly safe to say that never in 
the history of the United States has any 
city had more intelligence assembled within 
its limits than Philadelphia has at the pres- 
ent time. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, composed of 
almost every scientific man in the United 
States, holds its annual meeting, to which 
the British Association, a similar but older 
organization, which held its annual meeting 
in Montreal during the past week, has been 
invited and of which large numbers of mem- 
bers already have arrived. 

The Institute of American Mining En- 
gineers held its annual session and finished 
its business yesterday. Add to all this the 
International Electrical Exhibition, and we 
must admit, that apparently all the great 
minds and talent of the country are 
assembled here for once. 

To speak understandingly about the Elec- 
trical Exhibition would be a premature 
attempt. It seems natural for such displays 
to be behind time and in an unfinished con- 
dition when the appointed hour for opening 
arrives; there is something wanted here and 
something missing there; one important 
exhibit did not arrive in time; another had 
been misplaced by a misunderstanding, and 
the many other various sources of annoying 
delays, have been noticeable in this exhibition 
as well as they have been at other times and 
places. Thos. A. Edison, who is here him- 
self, has the largest dynamo on exhibit that 
ever was manufactured; very appropiately 
it has been named “Jumbo.” It is of 150 
horsepower and operates 500 lights in the 
lecture room of the building. When this 
monster is in motion and curious people 
approach rather near, they are liable to de- 
stroy the exact working of the watches in 
their pockets. The watches, at least their 
steel patts, become magnetized, and act as 
if they were bewitched; they lose or gain 
time, or stop entirely. Their de-magnetiza- 
tion is an expensive operation, and visitors 
are beginning to heed the frequently repeated 
lesson. 

The Edison Company has the largest 
number of dynamos at work; then there are 
exhibits of machines, similar in principle, 
but different in construction, by the United 
States Company, the Brush Co., the Ball Co., 
and the Thomson-Houston Company. 

To the machinist, the observer or the 
student, these electrical exhibits are of in- 
terest at any time, but to the average man 
they become attractive only when the last 
rays of daylight have disappeared and the 
whole buildings are flooded in the dazzling 
light of electricity, more brilliant than the 
sunlight. The clear cloudless sky with the 
full moon shedding her beams over the city, 
rather interfere with the total effect of the 
display, but by next week the moon will rise 
late enough to allow a dark sky and a full 
realization of the beauties of electrical 
lighting.” Then your correspondent will 
endeavor to make a short description of all 
those exhibits which may interest the readers 
of THE MILLING WorLD. 

A few words about the scientific men. It 
does seem that they live in an atmosphere 
all by themselves; for instance, Prof. Lesley, 
the state geologist of Pennsylvania, is pres- 
ident of the Scientific Association for this 








year; he is a resident of Philadelphia, and 
yet there hardly seems to be a citizen of 
this city who knows him personally, and 
only a very small fraction who are honest 
enough to confess that they have actually 
never heard of him. Up tolast night the num- 
ber of members of the American Association 
present was about 900, and 300 Englishmen. 
The number of papers read is large, but 
most of a technical nature, too technical 
generally, for anybody but specialists. The 
mechanical section, however, has some 
papers of general interest on the programme, 
of which I will try to have an abstract pre- 
pared for next week’s issue. There are 
several of general interest which, I think, 
will be appreciated by the readers of THE 
MILLING WorLpD. TRAVELER. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 6, 1884. 





A GRATEFUL HUSBAND, 
[From the Rochester Post-E-xpress.] 

Merchant—‘Hasn’t Fogg made his appearance 
yet this morning?” 

Head Book-keeper—‘‘No, sir.” 

“Strange! Have you examined his books?” 

“Yes, sir, they are correct to a cent.” 

“What about the cash drawer?” 

“Not a cent gone.” 

“This is very strange. Can you explain it?” 

“I have just heard that he had eloped.” 

“With my daughter?” 

“No, sir; with your wife.” 

“Poor wretch! How I pity him. Stay. You 
say he has no money? 

“None that I know of.” 

“Make out a check for a hundred thousand and 
mail it to him, care of John C. Eno, That'll 
reach him. It shan’t be said that I failed to ap- 
preciate the honest endeavors of a poor young 
man.” 





FROM JUMPING CREEK. 


“Say |” he called as he walked across the street 
to a policeman yesterday at the circus grounds, 
“have you seen a slim little chap, with a red 
moustache and a diamond pin?” 

““ don’t remember.” R 

“Well, I want to hunt him up. If you'll help 
me find him I'll give you a yoke of two-year-old 
steers.” 

“What's he done?” 

“Say! I’m mad all over, but I can’t help but— 
ha! ha! hal—taugh at the way he gum-fuzzled 
me half an hour ago. I'ma flat, I am! I'm rich 
pasture for cows! I’m turnips with a heap of 
green tops!” 

“What's the story ?” 

“Well, I was over there under a wagon count- 
ing my money, I brought in $13. I was wonder- 
ing whether I'd better keep it in my hind pocket 
or pin it inside my vest, when the little chap comes 
creeping under and says: ‘Partner, there's a 
wicked crowd around here, Put that money in 
your boot.’ Say!” 

“Yes.” 

“Struck me as the sensiblest thing I could do. 
It was in bills. And I pulled off my right boot 
and chucked ’emin. Say ! d’ye see anything green 
in that?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I hadn't walked around long before a 
chap came up and remarks that he has $5 to bet 





to a quarter that he can out-jump me. Say, d’ye 
know me?” i 
“No,” 


“Well, when I'm home I’m the tall jumpist of 
Washtenaw County. I jump higher and further 
than anything, animal or human. I kiver more 
ground than a panther; I sail higher than a 
jumpin’ hoss. I’m open to even bets day or night, 
and I go out and jump ‘leven feet just to astonish 
the children. When that ’ere stranger offered 
such odds I looked at his leg for a minute and 
remarked that I was his huckleberry.” 

“see.” 

“Say !| up went the stakes, off came my butes, 
and I out-jumped him by three feet six.” 

“Aud what?” 

“And when I looked around for my butes that 
infernal little hornet with the sandy moustache 
had made off with the one the cash was in. 
Say!” 

“Yes.” 

“I live on Jumpin’ Creek. I’m the creek my- 
self. I'm called a daisy when Im home, and 
every time I trade horses or shotguns or dogs, I 


paralyze the other feller. I’m previous. I’m 
prussic acid. I’m razors. Say!” 
“Yes,” 


“If Ikin lay my hands on that little chap, I'll 
make every bone crack. But it was a good one 
on me! Eh? Ever seen it beaten? Played me 








fur a fool and bit me the fust time. Say! If you 
see me—ha! ha! ha!—laughing, don’t think I’m 
tight; I'm mad. But say! old Jmuping Creek 
was too smart, wasn’t he? Needed something to 


thin his blood, and he got it from a chap who 
didn’t seem to know putty from the band wagon ! 
Say! 


Ha! ha! ha!"—Free Press. 








4 PROFITABLE LITTLE INVEST- 
MENT. 

One of the most satisfactory, useful 
and profitable little investments a mill 
owner can make is in the Bowsher Speed 
or Motion Indicator, with or without 
alarm. To any responsible party on 30 
days’ trial 


‘SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements of Mills for Saleor Rent, Part- 
ners Wanted, Machines for Sale or Ex- 
1e, etc., etc., cast 1% cents per word for one 
insertion, or 4 cents per word for four insertions. 
No order taken for less than 80 cenits for one inser 
tion, or $1 for Jour insertions, Cash must ac~ 
o théorder. When replies are ordered 
sent care of this office, 10 cents must be added to 
pay postage, 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE CHEAP, 


On easy terms of payment ; favotably located, within 
50 miles of this city, good ‘opening. Address, P. O. 
Box 2418, St. Paul, Minn. 1628 


FOR SALE, 


A good water power flour and saw mill, doing a good 
business. Situated in Western Ohio, Will sell at half 
value. Address, LOCK BOX 17, Troy, Ohio, 1922 


SECOND-HAND TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


Several Lefiel water wheels, thoroughly repaired, 
and in good order. Write for sizes, condition, prices, 





Give size and speed of shaft you wish 
to connect to. Address, 
N. P. BOWSHER. 
South Bend, Ind, 


Or any leading Mill Furnisher. 
pica ene eae en 


BOLTING CLOTH. 

Do not order your cloth until you have 
conferred with us. It will pay you, both 
in point of quality and price. We are 
prepared with special facilities for this 
work. Write us before you order, 

CASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of 
Naughten. 
a ey 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


Always commands a better price, and 
gives better satisfaction to the consumer 
when made by the aid of Crausons’ Silver 
Creek Roller Buckwheat Shucker. This 
is afact which we can demonstrate to any 
miller who will write us. 

G.S. CRANSON & SON, 
Silver Creek, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE!! 


Nine full set of the celebrated 
Stevens rolls, made by the John T. 
Noye Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Six of 
them were sent to the Commercial 
Mills, Detroit, Mich., in December 
last, but were taken from there with- 
out having been put in operation, or 
having been touched by fire, and our 
rolls substituted. They were made 
from the present patterns of the John 
T. Noye Mfg. Co., and have their late 
so-called Holt belt drive (or words 
to that effect). We will furnish 
smooth rolls with these machines, or 
any kind of corrugations, to parties 
who may object to the Stevens cor- 
rugations. Three set we have re- 
cently taken from the celebrated 
Elkhorn Mills, of H. D. Rush & Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan., where our rolls 
are being placed. All of these rolls 
were made at Ansonia, Conn., and are 
of the same make as those used by the 
John T. Noye Mfg. Co. We offer these 
rolls at half list price. Please write for 











particulars. Respectfully, 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 2% cents each 
insertion for % words, and 1% cents for each ad~ 
ditional word. Cash with order. Three con- 
secutive insertions will be given for the price of two, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


By a miller who understands the ‘tRoller System.” 
Good references. Address, LOCK BOX 84, ae 
Falls, N. Y. 1 





SITUATION WANTED. 


By an experienced miller. Have taken chi 
grist and flour mills A first-class stoneman. 
feferences. Address WM. REED, North Bucksport, 
Hancock county, Me. 20 


re of 





WANTED SITUATION. 


As first or second miller. Have had eight years ex- 
perience in both merchant and custom mills. Under- 
stand both roll and stone. Can give the best of refer- 





ence as to morals and ability. Am married. Address 
B. F. CONKLIN, Dundee, N. Y. 20 


etc. to JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
2027 





FOR SALE OR RENT. 
A three-run tide-water mill, all in good order; good 





machinery. A bargain for a man with a small capital. 
‘Water all the year. . STUDWELL, Bay Port, 
Conn. 1821 





WANTED TO RE! 
A custom mill. 





Must be in good order, with trade 


established. New York or Pennsylvania preferred, 
Address, with full description, I. W. POST, Phelps, 
Ontario county, N. Y. 1821 





WANTED. 


A practical mill man for a partner, or will sell a first- 
class merchant mill, with cotton gin attached. Finest 
location in America, Address, JOHN ESTES, Abe~ 
lene, Taylor county, Texas, 1821 








FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Good water power custom mill in good wheat section, 
doing good business. Well located for custom an 
merchant work, with house, barn, and shed, 
REEVES, Newark, Wayne county,'N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


A 50-barrel water power flour mill 
wheat growing section in Ohio, on P.'F. W. & C. R. R. 
Machinery almost new. Good town and good locai 
trade, Twenty-five acres land, two dwellings, stables, 

enty fruit, etc. For further information address O. 
Me. in care of THe Mituinc Wort. 1dsl 








PARTNER WANTED. 


Or would sell. Capital needed to develop business 


of first-rate fifty barrel steam roller mill, well located 
in western New York. Large custom and local trade. 
‘An exceptional chance for the right man. Apply, 
HUME & SANFORD, Real Estate Agents, 16 West 
Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 2023, 


A BARGAIN, 


One 16-inch under-runner, full iron frame, middlings 
mill, made by C. C. Phillips, Philadelphia, It is brand 
new, has never been used, and will be sold at a big bar- 
gain as I have now no use for it. Address C. 91, care 
Tue Mituinc Wort, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


YOU CAN BUY THESE CHEAP. 


Three McCully Corn Cob Crushers. 
The above articles are brand new, in perfect condi- 
tion, just as they left the factories, and will be sold 
very cheap for cash. Address S. 80, care Tue Mrti~ 
inc Worn, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One 6-horse power engine and 10-horse power boiler. 
all complete, price, $350; one 8-horse power engine and 
40-horse power boiler, price, $375; one 10-horse power 
Portable complete, price, $850; ‘one 10-horse power 
Russell Traction, price, $300; one 4-horse power verti 
cal engine, price, $120." Call or address for particulars 
EZRA F. LANDIS, Lancaster, Pa. 262 





MILL FOR SALE. 


Building 48x150, four stories; four run burrs; one set 
Allis rolls; latest improved cleaning machinery; double 
engine, 40-horse power each; capacity 120 barrels. Lo~ 
cated on railroad switch. ' Good shipping facilities 
Built in 1879, and in first-class order, doing a good cus. 


tom and local trade. Will sell at a bargain. "For par- 
ticulars address, MERCHANT MILLS, Brownstown, 
Fayette county, Ill. 1922 


FOR SALE. 


A four-run New Process water power flouring mill, 
and 160 acres of very choice land; 40 acres of young 
timber. Situated in Colfax county, Neb. Mill in 
good repair. A never-failing water’ power. All fa- 
Eilities for making first class flour. A good chance to 
do a first-class paying business. Owners desire to go 
into other business. “This property will be sold at half 
its cost. Address, J. A, GRIMISON, Schuyler, 
Colfax county, Neb, Vit 


A GENUINE BARGAIN, 











I offer for sale my 8-run, water-power mill, togetber 
with between eight and ten acres of land, four houses 
(the latter not in operation.) The prop- 
erty is in a village of 1,800 inhabitants, in a fine and 
rich agricultural section. Everything is in good re~ 
pair except the saw mill. Flour mill is located within 
80 rods of railroad station, and my retail trade ranges 
between 60 and 80 car-loads per year. I .ferthe entire 
property for $10,000. Excellent reasons for desiring to 
sell. Address, if you mean business, “MILLER,” care 
Tus Mune Wortp, Buffalo, N. Y. 1821 
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“A MERCHANT'S FIGURES.” 


SHORT time ago the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel was “favored” with an adver- 
tisement from the leading dry-goods house 
of that city, and directed the attention of 
its readers thereto in a rather unique man- 
ner, but, in doing so, unfortunately placed a 
weapon in the hands of those who believe 
the United States would continue to exist, 
and even prosper, were tariff burdens ma- 
terially reduced or entirely done away with, 
except for purposes of revenue. The adver- 
tisement was in the form of a price list of 
domestic goods. The prices at which this 
firm will supply its re¢az? customers are 
compared with the jobd¢ng prices ruling in 
1860, twenty-four years ago, and the firm 
says: 

‘The Waumsutta cottons are somewhat better quality, 
but the New York Mills cottons are very greatly im- 
proved from their former quality. White blankets are 
from 20 to 25 per cent. less for same quality than in 
1860. Colored blankets show even a greater difference. 
We note that the price of wheat in Milwaukee and 
Chicago in December, 1860, was as low as 63c, and at 
present it is worth about 78 and 80c. ‘The wages of the 
mechanic and laboring man are fully 25 per cent. more 
than in 1860. The above shows that they are far better 
off and can buy more for a dollar of all manufactured 


products than they could at any previous time in the 
history of the country. 


Without stopping to verify these state- 
ments, and we have no reason to doubt their 
approximate correctness, let us pass to a 
brief consideration of the Sen¢znel’s remarks. 


It says: 

‘The tendency of manufactures under a protected sys- 
tem is to a diminished cost together with increased 
wages to employes. This is seen best in the matter of 
cutlery. For many years we paid more for our knives 
than we would have done under a system of free trade, 
but as the manufacture became established here through 
the home consumption the price diminshed until to-day 
American cutlery of better quality than the British, 
can be bought for less than the latier would demand 
if free of duty. But for the encouragement given to 
this industry by the protective system, we would to-day 
buy the inferior foreign articles at higher prices. So 
with the cottons specified in Chapman’s advertisement. 
In 1860, under free trade, these products sold for less 
than they did in 1863 and the first years of a protective 





tariffi—but under this tariff they have reached a lower 
price than they ever touched under a free trade system 
and lower than they can be profitably made for in 
England. The report of the Massachusetts statistical 
bureau shows that the hours of labor in the cotton mills 
have been reduced while wages have been advanced. 

The italics in this extract are ours. Such 
of our readers as may be employers of labor, 
especially in mechanical pursuits, realize 
how essential to success and profit it is that 
all raw material entering into their products 
shall be obtained at the lowest possible cost; 
that the mechanism by which it is converted 
into the finished article shall be of the most 
perfect character ; that the power to operate 
this mechanism shall be economically gener- 
ated and transmitted, and that all scraps 
and other unutilized raw material shall be 
converted into money. ‘This is duszness. 
Whether margins of profit be large or small, 
all possibilities of wastefulness or careless- 
ness in these directions are jealously guarded 
against. This being the case but one avenue 
of retrenchment is open to the employer of 
labor when demand for his products is ma- 
terially curtailed, and that is in the wages 
paid to his employes. Put a pin here for a 
moment. 

The Sentinel says that “under this tariff 
they (cotton goods) have reached a lower 
price than they ever touched under a free 
trade system.” [t neglects to state that 
“under this tariff” the cotton mills of New 
England are shutting down, thousands upon 
thousands of operatives are being thrown 
out of employment, and the owners of the 
mills are fain to see their mills idle, return- 
ing no profit from the heavy investments 
thereby represented. But says the Sentinel 
these goods are selling at a price “lower 
than they can be profitably made for in 
England.” So the effect of our protective 
tariff has sufficed to force the values of our 
manufactured goods below what the same 
could be profitably produced for by the 
“pauper labor” of England. 


Says the Sendzned, “the tendency of man- 
ufactures under a protected system is to a 
diminished cost together with increased 
wages to employes.” There is a good deal 
of bosh in that sentence. Let us go back 
to the pin. The Sen¢énel virtually assumes | 
that whatever the employer may be able to 
save in the cost of raw material, or in oper- 
ating expenses, he quietly, and as a matter 
of course, dumps into the pockets of em- 
ployes in the shape of increased wages. 
That may be the rule up in Milwaukee but 
it doesn’t hold good down in this section of 
the footstool. On the contrary any drop in 
the cost of raw material is accepted as 
evidencing a degree of weakness in the 
market, and if it appears that such weak- 
ness may spread to other lines of industry, 
then retrenchment is contemplated and 
takes form, almost invariably, first in a read- 
justment of wages. For a period of nearly, 
or quite, two years values ot all, or nearly 
all, manufactured articles have been steadity 
declining, a result, by the way, which, with 
the Sentznel, we are quite ready to admit 
has been brought about by our protective 
tariff, until they have passed below the 
point at which profit inures to the producer. 
We have had none of the products of foreign 
“pauper labor” to contend against, but 
have quietly gone, on, under a heavy pro- 
tective tariff, until our markets are absolutely 
glutted with goods for which there is no 
demand, although as the Senéznel very 
complacently remarks prices are “lower 
than they can be profitably made for in 
England. 


THE BUSINESS FUTURE. 


Previous to our wheat harvest the probable 
yield was widely speculated upon, and as 
prospects for abundance brightened specula- 
tions as to the effect upon business were 
freely indulged in, and prophecies of a boom 
in trade and financial circles were not want- 
ing. It was assumed that a heavy demand 





would be made upon us by foreign countries; 
that our transportation facilities would be 
heavily taxed to move our wheat to the 
seaboard, while eastern monied institutions 
would find profitable employment for their 
capital in the purchase of this grain from 
the western producer. By many the pos- 
sibility of abundant harvests abroad was 
seemingly lost sight of; it was simply suf- 
ficient that our crops should be large to 
insure the setting in of a boom greater than 
this country had ever experienced. Wehave 
the wheat crop, one of exceptional size and 
quality, and, from every present indication, 
shall have the corn crop, but, alas, we have 
thus far failed to lay hands on the “boom.” 


Is this boom essential to our prosperity? 
We think not. The zeal with which its coming 
was prophecied imbued many with the im- 
pression that it was just on the eve of 
appearing, and this impression has been 
productive of badresults. The first offerings 
of new wheat came forward with consider- 
able freedom, but prices were below what 
many deemed a remunerative figure, and 
just as it was anticipated, that our railroads 
would find employment, receipts at country 
elevators began to fall off and the non- 
materialized “boom” was knocked in the 
head, poetically speaking. We were then 
sagely assured that the farming community 
had the ability to hold the grain and insist 
on better prices, and that this policy would 
be pursued. This appears to have been an 
erroneous impression, at least that portion 
of it which predicted the withholding of 
wheat from market. The farmer has 
apparently come to his senses and we note 
a considerable increase at various points in 
wheat receipts. Prices do not evidence any 
immediate likelihood of advancing nor does 
it appear probable that they will go 
appreciably lower than present quotations. 
It has at last become apparent that we can 
find ready market for our surplus but only 
at reasonable, or, perhaps low, prices, and, 
as a sensible people, we are bound to accept 
the situation and make the best of it, and 
this “best of it” is by no means bad. 


We are not of those who believe high 
prices are essential to national prosperity. 
We have had an era of high prices, but, as 
arule, the average wage earner is no better 
off than he would have been had low prices 
for labor, coupled with low prices for the 
commodities he was obliged to purchase, 
prevailed. If we, as a people, can divest 
our minds of the idea that high prices for 
our products are necessarily concommitants 
of profit and prosperity then we shall again 
enter upon a period of good times. It is 
time that this matter be looked carefully 
into; are markets are to-day stocked with 
goods the selling price of which is, in very 
many instances, materially below cost of 
production; much of these goods represent 
comparatively high-priced raw material, and 
are the result of somewhat high-priced 
labor. These goods could to-day be pro- 
duced for less expenditure, except in the 
single item of labor, than they originally 
cost; the tendency is downward but this does 
not by any means indicate continued de- 
pression; on the contrary it, to us, is indi- 
cative of returning prosperity. We are 
beginning to deal with real instead of ficti- 
tious values, and so soon as we can reduce 
accumulated stocks of merchandise just so 
soon will the wheels of industry again begin 
to turn. Our farmers must sell their pro- 
duce, and with the returns therefrom liquid- 
ate maturing obligations, make needed 
improvements, and buy such commodities 
as even their fertile acres cannot produce. 
Money will, must, circulate, and it is en- 
tirely within reason to anticipate a more 
than moderate improvement in all classes 
of business during the ensuing fall and 
winter. We are “bears” on high prices 
and large profits, but “bulls” on business 
improvement from now on. Our millers 














are bound to have prosperous times. Low 
prices for wheat signify cheap flour, and 
cheap flour is a necessity just now and, for 
some time, will be. Wages, when manufac- 
turing operations are again actively resumed 
will not rule as high as in the past, and 
cheap food will be essential to comfort of 
those dependent upon the mechanic’s earn- 
ings. Fortunately cheapness is assured, 
and that too without entailing loss upon 
the producer of this food. Banks may fail, 
speculators come to grief, railroad corpora- 
tions pass dividends, but our immense har- 
vests of cheap breadstuffs may be relied 
upon to give stab‘lity to honestly conducted 
business enterprises. 








HAVE you noticed how few failures and 
embarrassments have been recorded among 
millers during the dull season through 
which we are passing? There have been 
some, of course, but their number has been. 
small. Stop for a moment and consider 
what vast sums have been paid out during 
the past ten years by the millers of this 
country for improvements in their establish- 
ments. Nobody knows what the aggregate 
is but it has been sufficient to place scores 
of manufacturers of milling machinery on 
a substantial financial footing, and we do 
not know that damage has been sustained 
by the millers by the course they have pur- 
sued. On the contrary they have been 
profited, else we should hear of failures 
and embarrassments in the trade. It may 
be safely set down that flour manufacture 
is a reasonably profitable and more than 
ordinarily safe business. It may be over- 
done, and undoubtedly is to some extent, 
but it has a faculty of coming out in reason- 
ably good shape, and few wrecks mark the 
path of its progress. 


THE St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: 
“Mr. E, O. Stanard would make a good 
candidate for Congress in the Ninth Dis- 
trict.” That’s a very brilliant discovery. Of 
course he would. He’d make not only a 
good candidate but a good congressman. 
Isn't he a miller? What other qualifica- 
tions should he possess to satisfy the deni- 
zens of the Ninth District? Here’s a pointer 
for the people of St. Louis, and particularly 
for the people of the ninth congressional 
district. Nominate Mr. Stanard and elect 
him then you can say that St. Louis is such 
acenter of flour manufacture that it would 
be impossible to find anyone capable of 
representing yonr interests, who was not in 
some way identified with flour manufacture. 





THOSE of our readers who are interested 
in the subject of dust collecting, and which 
of them is not, by sending a request to the 
Milwaukee Dust Collector Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will receive a very 
handsomely gotten up, profusely illustrated 
and elaborate treatise upon the subject. The 
book must have cost a great deal of money, 
contains a vast amount of information about 
a subject but imperfectly understood by the 
large majority of millers, and, while primarily 
issued to describe the Prinz dust collector, 
it possesses intrinsic value as a technical 
work. Our advice is to send for it, and pre- 
serve it when you get it. 





AMONG the exhibitors at the St. Louis 
Exposition we note the following well known 
mill-furnishers, viz: 


Howes & Ewell, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
R. L. Downton, St. Lous, Mo. 

Smith Middlings Purifier Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Case Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

W. H. Forman Flour Mill Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Todds & Stanley Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ewd. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, 
Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

0. E. Brown Mfy. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Portable Iron Roller Mill Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Willford & Northway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The displays of each of these firms are 
very attractive and will undoubtedly receive 
the attention of every visiting miller. 
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BSTABLISHED 1856. 


EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY | GENUINE DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH 


OVER 18,000 MACHINES IN USE. 


OUR LINE COMPRISES 
The Eureka Separator, 
The Eureka Smutter and Separator, 
Eureka Brush Finisher, 
The Eureka Magnetic Automatic Separator, 
Silver Creek Flour Packer. 

Az Our establishment is the oldest, the larg- 
est and most perfectly equipped of its class in 
the world, and our machinery is known and 
used in every country where wheat is made — 
into flour. 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEK, N- Y- 


European Warehouse) Gen. Agency for Australian Colo- 
and Office: 16 Mark nies and New Zealand. 


Engiana°™ * J Thos, Tyson, Melbourne, Victoria. 


ODELL ROLLER MILL 


PATENT MILLSTONE CEMENT 


Invaluable to Millers for Repair- 
ties and Seams in French 


This is a new article of manufacture, and is 
common use by millers. It is much cheaper, 
son, It is perfectly harmless, containin, nothing of a poisonous nature. It has the 
nature and attains the hardness of Frencl Burr Stone, wears evenly with it,and not 
only fills the cavity, but adheres to and be- comes a part of the Stone, and assists in 
grinding. Good Millstones are now in use, composed entirely of this preparation. The 


LEADING MAKERS ARE ADOPTING IT TO BUILD THEIR MILLSTONES. 


ingand Filling the Joints, Cavi- 
Burr and other Millstones. 


greatly superior to. the preparations now in 
and can be applied by an inexperienced per- 


DE MARK 


For miller’s use, it is put up in cases of about 50 lbs, Price per case, $5.00. 


We cannot open an account for so small a sum, therefore Cash should be sent with order otherwise we 
shal! send C. O D. by Express, collecting for return of the money. 


For manufacturers, we furnish in bbls. of 800 Ibs. Price upon application. 
Emery Rub Stones, for hand use in Finishing the Furrows and Faces of Millstones. 
38 &40 


Union Stone Go., srs. Boston, Mass. 


Union Emery Wheels, Emery Wheel Machinery and Tools a Specialty. Wooden Pol- 
ishing Wheels, Grinders’ and Polishers’ Supplies, Catalogue on Application. 


EMERY, QUARTZ, CORUNDU™. 





















SRSMENSN” QUAGASY” SUNSCAD’ fe Pe SRSRANLY: UAUAN LP” QULNSL A) 
GOVERNORS} ae. } Gahaes Tron Foundry 4 Mech. Co, 
Wheels } Send for Catalogue,  Cohoes, N. Ye 





LORD BALTIMORE HOMINY MILL. 
ae 


PATENTED SEPT, 28, 1880, AND FULY 2, 1881. 


The Best, Most Durable, aud Most Economical Machine. 


The Lord Baltimore Hominy Mill is no experiment, but is in constant use and 
giving unexampled results in several large mills. Its capacity is greater than 
that of any other hominy machine, being from three to five barrels of Hominy 
per hour, aad in preparing the corn for Crrits, Pearl Mill or Cora Flour, five t0 
six barrels per hour. It is built of the best materials. ‘The various cages are 
composed of an aggregation of staves. so that in case any of the staves are 
broken, they may be easily repaired with little trouble or cost. 
For Prices, and further particulars, address 


C.S. DAY, westentse. ©, KENT ISLAND, MD. 


Please address all orders for Castings and Hullers to 


JAMES McMILILAN, 


Nat Washer aud Bolt Manufacturer and Machinist, 


151 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 











"| The Shipping Facilities of Columbus 


We handle this justly celebrated cloth in 
large quantities, and can fill all orders 
upon receipt. For such as may pre- 
fer a cheaper grade, we offer our 


ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTH. 


Guaranteeing it to be equal in-every par- 
ticular to any other cloth on the market, 
except the Dufour. We have handled 
it for years, have sold thousands of 
yards of it, and know it will fully 
sustain our representations. 


Send For Samples of Cloth, Our Style of Making 
Up, and Prices, 


HOWES & EWELL, 


ARE MADE ONLY BY 
STILWELL & BIEROE MFG, 00., DAYTOK, 0 


THE CASE MACHINERY. 


Because we make our- 
selves (and do not have 
to buy outside and pay 
a manufacturer’s profits) 
nearly every machine 
that goes into gradual 
reduction milling, we 
are able to put our line 
to the miller at less cost 
than those who have a 
large part to buy from 
other manufacturers. 
Our line, too, is adapted each machine to the other, 
so that capacity, size, power, cost, etc., are all equal- 
ized throughout the entire mill, including iron-work, 
millwrighting, belting, bolting, etc. 
you at lowest cost as good a gradual reduction mill 
as can be built. 


are Unexcelled by those of any city in 
the country. We are always able to 


Obtain the Lowest Possible Freight 
Rates. 


We can give 


Our machinery for large mills is 
just as successful as for small. 


CASE MANUFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 











Las 
yA RE-GRINDING AND 
’. PORCELAIN 


ROLLS 






ey THE BRADFORD MILL Co. 


Manufacture a Complete Line of 


Vag: FLOUR MILI MACHINERY, 


Including Portable Corn and Middlings Mills. 


RE-CORRUGATING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 









CHILLED IRON . | 


Re-Ground and 
Re-Corrugated. 
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BOLTING APPARATUS. 


Letters Patent No. 304,139, dated August 
26, 1884, to Charles J. Shuttleworth and 
Orville M. Morse, of Springville, New York, 
assignors, by mesne assignments, to the 
Knickerbocker Company, of Jackson, Mich. 
This invention relates to improvments in 
that class of bolting apparatus in which an 
inclined bolting-surface is employed in con- 
nection with an elevating mechanism, where- 
by the material to be bolted is elevated from 
the bottom of the case and delivered near 
the upper end of the inclined bolting-surface, 
over which the material is caused to pass a 
great many times during the operation of 
bolting. In the accompanying drawings, 
consisting of three sheets, Figure 1 is a side 
elevation of the improved machine. Fig. 2 
is a top plan view thereof with a portion of 
the cover removed. Fig.3 is a detached 
view showing the deflecting-boards in an 
oblique position, Fig. 4 is an elevation of 
the tail end of the machine. Fig. 5 is an 
elevation of the head énd of the machine. 
Fig. 6 is a longitudinal section of the machine. 
Fig. 7 is a cross section in line x x, Fig. 2. 
Fig. 8 is a longitudinal section of the feed 
mechanism on an enlarged scale. Fig. 9 1s 
an end view of the device whereby the screen 
of the feed mechanism is agitated. This 
device has been eleborately described in 
previous issues of THE MILLING WORLD 
so that in this connection a presentation of 
the claims covering new combinations and 
improvements will be all that is necessary. 
These are as follows. In a bolting appara- 
tus, the combination, with an elevating 
mechanism, of an inclined bolting-surface 
facing the elevating mechanism, and com- 
posed of two or more sections of different 
degrees of fineness arranged side by side, a 
feed mechanism whereby the material to be 
bolted can be introduced into the machine 
at a greater or less distance from the head 
thereof, and mechanism whereby different 
grades of material which are sifted through 
the inclined bolting-surface can be removed 
separately, substantially as set forth. In a 
bolting apparatus, the combination, with an 
elevating mechanism and an inclined bolting- 
surface composed of two independent sec- 
tions arranged side by side, of a feed mech- 
anism and a separating-screen whereby the 
coarse bran is separated and conducted to 
the head of the first section of the bolting- 
surface, together with the reground mid- 
dlings, and the material passing through the 
screen is admitted to the machine at the 
head of the second section of the bolting- 
surface, substantially as set forth. In a 
bolting apparatus, the combination, with an 
elevating mechanism, of an inclined bolting- 
surface facing the elevating mechanism, and 
deflecting-boards whereby the motion of the 
material through the machine is regulated, 
substantially as set forth. The combination, 
with the elevating mechanism C, of the in- 
clined bolting-surface D, composed of two 
sections arranged side by side, and the spout 
Q receiving the material bolted through the 
tail portion of the head-section, substantially 
as set forth. The combination, with the 
elevating mechanism C, of the inclined bolt- 
ing-surface D, the feed-chamber H, provided 
with a series of discharge-openings in its bot- 
tom, and the conveyer J, arranged on the 
bottom of the feed-chamber H, substantially 
as set forth. The combination. with eleva- 
ting mechanism C and inclined bolting-sur- 
face D, of the feed-chamber H, screen M, 
arranged in said chamber, the opening , 
which admits the tailings of the screen to 
the head of the machine, the conveyer J, re- 








ceiving the material which passes through | 


the screen, and one or more discharge open- 
ings, 4+, substantially as set forth. 


BOLTING APPARATUS. 


Letters Patent No. 304,223, dated August 
26, 1884, to Orville M. Morse, of Jackson, 


Mich., assignor to the Knickerbocker Com- | tion of the feed end of the machine. 


pany, of same place. This invention also 


relates to an improvement in that class of | machine. 


bolting or separating machines which are 
composed of arr inclined sieve and an ele- 





such a manner that an air-current can be 
directed through the inclined sieve or a 
portion thereof. In the accompanying 
drawings, Figure 1 is a vertical cross-section 


| of improved machine. Fig. 2 is an elevation 


of the tail end of the machine. Fig. 3 is a 
horizontal section. Fig, 4 is an end eleva- 
Fig. 
5 is a vertical section of the tail end of the 
Fig. 6 is a front elevation of rhe 
deflecting-boards. The machine represent- 
ed in the drawings, being provided with a 

















PATENT No. 
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PATENT NO, 304,223. BOLTING APPARATUS. 























PATENT No. 304,225. 


vating mechanism, whereby the material 
which has passed over the sieve and escaped 
from the lower end thereof is elevated and 
delivered upon the upper end of the sieve, 
and in which the material is at the same 
time caused to move gradually across the 
sieve, so that the material is repeatedly ele- 
vated and caused to flow over the inclined 
sieve in passing through the machine. The 
object of the invention is to adapt the ma- 
chine, partly or wholly, to the purification of 
middlings, by organizing the machine in 


MIDDLINGS PURIFIER. 


screen and air-trunk drawing an air-current 
only through the coarse portion of the 
screen, is especially adapted to the bolting 
of meal and the purification of middlings 
at one operation or for the dusting and 
purification of middlings at one operation. 
The material, consisting of middlings, flour, 
bran, and impurities, is elevated from the 
rounded bottom of the meal-chamber C 
and caused to flow repeatedly over the 
inclined screen. In passing over the finer 
portions of the screen the flour is bolted 





through the screen and separated from the 
middlings, bran, and impurities which re- 
main in the meal-chamber. When the flour 
has been thoroughly removed, the middlings, 
etc., reach the coarse section 4° of the 
screen, through which the air-current passes 
in an upward direction. This air-current 
operates to remove the light impurities, 
while the purified middlings are bolted 
through the section 4% of the screen. The 
light impurities are carried off with the air- 
current through the spout 7 and fan I, and 
the bran and heavier impurities are tailed 
off through an opening formed in the end 
wall of the casing A, near its bottom, at 
the tail end of the machine. By properly 
adjusting the deflecting-boards the material 
can be retained on the coarse section or 
purifying section of the screen as long as 
many be necessary in order to effect the 
desired purification. It is obvious that the 
air-current may be directed through the 
screen by a blast-fan instead of a suction- 
fan, if preferred, 


FLOUR-BOLT. 


Letters Patent No. 304,224, dated August 
26, 1384, to Orville M. Morse, of Jackson, 
Michigan, assignor to the Knickerbocker 
Company, of same place. This invention 
also relates to an improvement in that class 
of bolting or separating machines which are 
composed of an inclined sieve and an 
elevating mechanism, whereby the material 
which has passed over the sieve and escapes 
from the lower end thereof is elevated and 
delivered upon the upper end of the sieve, 
and in which the material is at the same time 
caused to move gradually across the sieve, 
so that the material is repeatedly elevated 
and caused to flow over the inclined sieve 
in passing through the machine. In the 
accompanying drawings, Fig. 1 represents a 
vertical cross section of a flour-bolt provided 
with improvements. Fig. 2 is a cross sec- 
tion, on an enlarged scale, of the inclined 
screen and wipers. Fig. 3 is a cross section, 
and Fig. 4 a fragmentary longitudinal sec- 
tion, of the drum at the head of the elevator. 
Fig. 5 is a horizontal section in line x x, Fig. 
1. Fig. 6 is a perspective view of the in- 
clinedscreen. Fig.’ isa vertical longitudinal 
section in line y y, Fig. 1. Fig 8 is a frag- 
mentary view of the under side of the wiper- 
frame. Figs. 9 and 10 are end elevations 
of the improved machine, Fig. 11 is a plan 
view of the spring at the end of the screen- 
frame. We, in this case confine ourselves 
to a presentation of the claims covering the 
improvements. They are: 1. Inaseparator, 
the combination of a sieve or screen having 
the proper pitch or inclination to cause the 
material to flow over it by gravity, and hav- 
ing its mesh increasing in coarseness from 
its upper end to its lower end, to increase 
the separating capacity of the screen as the 
velocity of the material increases, and an 
elevator whereby the material escaping from 
the lower end of the screen is returned to 
its upper end, substantially as set forth. 2. 
In a separator, the combination of a sieve 
or screen having the proper pitch or inclina- 
tion to cause the material to flow over it by 
gravity, and composed of sections of different 
degrees of fineness, arranged side by side, 
each section having its mesh increasing in 
coarseness from its upper to its lower end, 
and an elevator whereby the material escap- 
ing from the lower end of the screen is 
returned to the upper end, substantially as 
set forth. 3. The combination, with an in- 
clined screen, of a series of belt-elevators, 
arranged side by side, and a belt-supporting 
drum having annular enlargements or pro- 
jecting rings arranged in the center line of 
each belt, whereby each elevator is centered 
and retained in its proper position, substantly 
as set forth, 4, The combination, with an 
endless elevator belt or apron and the drum 
or pulley around which it runs, of inclined 
scrapers adapted to move the material toward 
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the side or end of the drum or pulley, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 5. The combination, 
with an endless elevator belt or apron and 
the drum or pulley around which it runs, of 
scrapers bearing against said drum or pulley 
and inclined from the middle toward both 
ends thereof, substantially as set forth. 6. 
The combination, with a separating screen, 
of a cleaner composed of a movable carrier, 
brushes or wipers loosely attached to said 
carrier, and a spring whereby each brush or 
wiper is held in contact with the screen, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 7. The combination, 
with a separating screen, of a cleaner com- | 
posed of a movable frame, P’, brushes or 
wipers Z, provided with pins A’ and springs 
g, secured to the frame P’ and bearing 
against the pins 9’, substantially as set 
forth. 8, The combination, with an inclined 
screen and an elevator whereby the material 
escaping from the lower end of the screen 
is returned to its upper end, of deflecting 
boards arranged more closely together to- 
ward the tail end of the machine, whereby | 
the movement of the material toward the 
tail of the machine becomes more retarded 
in the same measure as the material becomes 
less in quantity, substantially as set forth. 
9. The combination, with the stationary 
frame A and inclined scteen B, of a knocker, 
N, a spring, #, secured at its ends to the sta~ 
tionary frame, and a set scréw, x’, adjustably 
secured in said spring, and bearing against 
the frame of the screen, substantially as set 
forth. 


MIDDLINGS-PURIFIER. 


Letters Patent No, 304.225, dated August 
26, 1884, to Orville M. Morse, of Jackson, 
Mich., assignor to the Kickerbocker com- 
pany, of same place. This invention relates 
to an improvement in that class of bolting 
or separating machines which are composed 
of an inclined sieve and an elevating mech- 
anism, whereby the material which has 
passed over the sieve and escapes from the 
lower end thereof is elevated and delivered 
upon the upper end of the sieve, and in 
which the material is at the same time 
caused to moved gradually across the sieve, 
so that the material is repeatedly elevated 
and caused to flow over the inclined sieve in 
passing through the machine. The object 
of the invention is to adapt the machine to the | 
purification of middlings by organizing the 





machine in such manner that currents of 
varying strength can be directed upwardly 
through the different sections of the screen, 
in order to adapt the force and volume of 
the air-currents to the character of the ma- 
terial passing over the different screen-sec- 
tions. In the accompanying drawings, con- 
sisting of three sheets, Figure 1 is a vertical 
cross-section of a machine provided with the 
improvements. Fig. 2 is an elevation of the 
tail end of the machine. Fig. 3 is a longi- 
tudinal section on line xz, Fig. 1. Fig 4 is 
a longitudinal sectional elevation of the ma- 
chine. Fig. 5 is a cross-section on an 
enlarged scale of the screen and wipers. 
Fig. 6 is a front elevation of the upper part 
of the machine. Fig. 7 is a top plan view of 
the same. The middlings to be purified are 
fed into the meal-chamber C through the 
spout g, or in any other suitable manner. 
The middlings are elevated from the bottom 
of the casing and caused to flow repeatedly 
over the inclined screen. In passing over 
the fine screen-section 4 at the head of the 
machine the material is subjected to a light 
air-current, adapted to the separation and 
removal of the light impurities. The light 
air-current is caused partly by the close tex- 
ture of the bolting-cloth, the density of the 
mass of material flowing over the screen, 
and the adjustment of the air-current by the 
slide in the spout. In flowing over the 
next coarser section, 4’, the material en- 
counters a heavier air-current, by reason of 
the coarser texture of the cloth, the decreased 
bulk of the material, and the adjustment of 
the slide in the trunk 2’. A still stronger 
air-current operates upon the material pass- 
ing over the next coarser section, 4%, and 
for the same reason. The purified middlings 
which pass through the screen are collected 
in the meal-chamber and discharged separ- 
ated into different grades, or together, as 
may be desired. The light impurities are 
removed by the air-currents, and the bran 
and heavy residuary material are tailed off 
through an opening formed near the bottom 
of the casing at the tail end of the machine. 
It is obvious that the air-currents may be 
directed through the screen by a blast fan 
or fans, instead of a suction-fan, if preferred. 
The inventor claims: the combination, with 
an inclined screen composed of sections 
having different degrees of fineness ar- 
ranged side by side, of any elevator, 





whereby the material escaping from the 
lower end of the screen is returned to its 
upper end, means whereby the material is 
caused to move laterally across the screen 
from the fine to the coarse sections, and an 
air-trunk and fan, whereby an air-current 
is directed upwardly through the screen, 
substantially as set forth. In a middlings- 
purifier, the combination, with an inclined 
screen, of an air-trunk and fan, whereby an 
air-current is directed upwardly through the 
screen, of an elevator, whereby the material 
escaping from the lower end of the screen is 
returned to its upper end, means whereby a 
lateral motion across the screen is imparted 
to the material, and a cleaner operating to 
keep the screen open, substantially as set 
forth. In a middlings-purifier, the combi- 
nation, with an inclined screen composed of 
sections of different degrees of fineness, 
arranged side by side, of an elevator, where- 
by the material escaping from the lower end 
of the screen is returned to its upper end, 
an air-trunk and fan, whereby air-currents 
are directed upwardly through the screen, 
and means whereby the force of the air- 
currents which pass through: the different 
sections of the screen can be regulated, sub- 
stantially as set forth. In a middlings- 
purifier, the combination, with an inclined 


screen composed of sections of different de- 
grees of fineness, arranged side by side, of 
an elevator, whereby the material escaping 
from the lower end of the screen is returned 
to its upper end, a fan, whereby air-currents 
are caused to pass upwardly through the 
screen, and a divided air-trunk having ad- 
justing devices for regulating the force of 
the air-currents through the different sections 
of the screen, substantially as set forth, 


FILLED WITH WONDER. 
[From the Vew York Sun.) 

He had been at Coney Island all day and was 
struggling to get his boots off. 

“I never (hic) go down to the island,” he re- 
marked to his wife, ‘and look (hic) out over the 
broad expanse of sea, ’thout being (hic) filled with 
wonder.” 

“Filled with what?” she asked. 

“Wonder.” 

“Wonder! 
heard of.” 


That's a brand of whiskey I never 
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Rickerson Patent Improved Roller Mill 





ORIGINAL 6-INCH ROLLER MILL, 


Requires Less Power to Drive, 
Has Greater Capacity, 
Better Granulation, 
More Middlings 


THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MILL. 


Patent Exhaust Attachment for 
taking away Generated Heat, 


Positive movement of the rolls, We will furnish de- 
tails upon application. Send for our Circulars before 
purchasing any Roller Mill. 


O. E. ‘BROWN MFG. CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


—— 
Be 
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LUBRICATING OILS. 


ELIEVING that a more thorough 
knowledge of the qualities of the 
different kinds of lubricating oils that are 
now being placed upon the market would 
be of great benefit both to dealer and con- 
sumer, and knowing also that the manufac- 
ture of mineral oils is still in its infancy, and 
that comparatively few, even of those in the 
business, have had the opportunity of per- 
sonally examining into this matter, we, after 
careful consideration, have concluded to give 
the public the benefit of our experience and 
experiments, as well as that of others who 
have devoted their time in obtaining a 
thorough practical knowledge of this subject. 
We shall endeavor to point what qualities 
are indispensable in a first-class lubricant, 
and also to show many of the so-called 
lubricating oils are, by burning, cokeing, 
and by ignorant and inexperienced handling, 
rendered totally unfit for that purpose, and 
how such unfitness may be detected. We 
shall not attempt to enter into a discussion 
of the relative values of mineral, animal, or 
vegetable oils as lubricants, further than to 
cite the opinions of practical men who have 
made the subject a study, and who, by 
thoroughly testing, have demostrated the 
superiority of the mineral oils. 

“An oil destined to be a lubricant, must, 
above all, comply with the following re- 
quisites :”—1st. It must reduce to a mini- 
mum the loss of useful labor occasioned by 
the friction of surfaces lubricated. 2d. It 
must be technically neutral—that is, contain 
no “free acids.” As these acids attack the 
metal of the friction surfaces, and in time 
destroy, instead of preserving the machinery. 

“A good lubricant, before anything else, 
must be oily, without possessing the tenden- 
ey of thickening; it must furthermore be 
absolutely constant-—that is, undecomposa- 
ble under the influence of heat, and remain 
fluid at the lowest temperature of our 
climate.” 

“Animal and vegetable oils always con- 
tain a greater or less percentage of free, 
fatty acid; when used, they attack the metal 
of the engaging surface, and with it form a 
metallic soap, which contaminates the mov- 
ing parts, ruins the mechanism, and fre- 
quently requires costly repairs, besides in- 
creasing the resistance of friction, and there- 
by causing a large increase in the consump- 
tion of fuel.” 

A committee charged with the task of in- 
quiring into lubricants, submitted the follow- 
ing report to the “Societie Industrielle de 
Mulhouse :’”—“We are of the opinion that 
pure mineral oils are the best lubricants. 
The use of these oils for lubricating cylinder 
pistons, is, by far, preferable to that of ani- 
mal or vegetable oils, since the ruin of the 
steam apparatus need not be feared so much. 
The future undoubtedly belongs to the min- 
eral oils, and a product is simply expected, 
that shall be better than anything in that 
line at present found in the market.” 

Mr. J. Veitch Wilson, a high authority on 
lubricating oils recently read a paper before 
the Manchester Association of Employers, 
Foremen and Draughtsmen, from which we 
take the following extracts — 

* * * Very many standards of lubri- 
cation have of late years been placed before 
the public. some very good, some very mis- 
leading. The following list embraces all 
the properties which for our purpose require 
to be considered, and is so simple as to be 
intelligible to any one who has to do with 
machinery, and sufficient to exclude bad or 
dangerous oils, and to secure good oils for 
any one who will be guided by it :— 








1st—Flash and firing point. 

2d—Chemical action on metals. 

3d—Tendency to oxidize. 

4th—Body. 

5th—Boiling point, which regulates eva- 
portion and durability. 

6th—Freezing point. 

In my opinion “specific gravity” has no 
more to do with the lubricating power of an 
oil than have the phases of the moon. To 
satisfy you, however, that I am not wrong 
in disregarding specific gravity as an indica- 
tion of the value of a lubricating oil, let me 
refer to the table of specific gravities; you 
will find water 1,000°; rosin oil, 900°, and 
sperm oil, 880°. On the specific gravity 
theory, we should have to consider rosin oil 
superior to sperm, with which, I presume, 
you do not agree. 

Flash and Firing Point.—I think that oil 
consumers should, for their own security, 
insist upon some guarantee of safety in these 
respects, and taking into account the condi- 
tions to which these oils are subjected, I 
would suggest that these points should be— 

For machinery oil, flashing point not under 
350° F 

For cylinder oil, flashing point not under 
500° F., which in both cases would secure 
perfect safety. 

Allanimal and vegetable oils contain acids, 
“and it is worthy of remark that while the 
natural acidity of animal and vegetable oils 
can in whole or part be overcome by chemi- 
cal treatment, their composition is such that 
by age, or under certain conditions of tem- 
perature or friction, their latent acidity is 
developed. But from whatever cause the 
acidity proceeds, it is in every case and un- 
der all circumstances attended with danger 
to the machinery with which it comes in 
contact. 

Well refined mineral oils are entirely free 
from the objection, and although they can- 
not chemically neutralize the acidity present 
in animal or vegetable oils, they practically 
do so by reducing its percentage, and keep- 
ing the machinery clean. Purchasers can- 
not be too careful, therefore, in purchasing 
compounded oils, to buy only of those whose 
reputation is such as to guarantee that they 
are neutralized.” 

* * * “Again, in refering to cylinder 
lubrication, Mr. Wilson says ; I wish it to be 
understood that I do not at all question the 
efficacy of animal and vegetable oils as 
lubricants pure and simple, but I have en- 
deavored to point out, that from their inher- 
ent nature, their use is attended with so 
many disadvantages and dangers as to ren- 
der them wholly unsuitable for use, where 
they are subjected to the action of steam or 
great heat. Let me now state upon the 
authority of every chemist who has ever 
given attention to the subject, that hydro- 
carbon or mineral oils are absolutely free 
from all tendency to develop acid, under any 
condition of temperature or pressure, and 
from all tendency to oxidize; but if it be 
true that ‘all that glitters is not gold, it is 
equally true that all the black oils are not 
adapted for cylinders ; some are little better 
than the tarry residuum of oil stills. Others 
so volatile that they are little better than 
gas, when they come into contact with 
steam, at even moderate pressure. Others 
so deficient in body as to be absolutely 
worthless as lubricants ; but I am convinced 
that if some care be exercised in the selec- 
tion of the oil, and in its application and use, 
hydro carbon oil will be found thoroughly 
efficient as a lubricant. 

Cylinder oils must be absolutely free from 
grit or tar. Tar is usually found in the low 
class cheap oils with which the market is 
flooded; and which are, in many cases, little 
better then residuum, or tar reduced by the 
admixture of some thinner oil of low flash 
and firing point. 

ir. Wilsom also recommends the use of 
mineral oils-fer hot air and-gas engines, and 


in the case of the latter, he enters a most | the 12 millimeter (0.47 inch) rope being 22.6 
emphatic protest against the use of any but meters (71.4 feet). The duty is 0.3 cubic 
pure hydro-carbon oils—C/ark &» War-' meter (10.6 cubic feet) of water per minute 
ren’s Book on Oils. from a depth of 135 meters (442.9 feet). 

= The pumps are two single-acting plunger 
pumps, 200 millimeters (7.87 inches) in di- 
ameter, and 500 millimeters (19.7 inches) 
stroke, making 10.8 strokes a minute, and 
requiring theoretically 10.5 horse power. 
The wire rope is kept taut by a sliding coun- 
ter-weight arrangement making a tension 
of 255 kilogrammes (562.1 pounds), The 


* * It is amusing, if not instructive, to 


follow the discussions which sometimes occur 
between men on mechanical subjects, such, 
for example, as steam boilers, says the 
Locomotive. The remarkable difference of 
opinion which is manifested on the simplest 
pointsis simply amazing. These discussions 





average life of the rope is 1,900 working 
hours, during which 34,000 cubic meters 
(1,200,000 cubic feet) of water are raised. 


are generally carried on by men who claim 
to speak from the standpoint of practical 
experience, but it will often be found their 
experience has been limited to some particular 
business, or some special type of boiler,so| 4 4 
that they are wholly incompetent to express 
an intelligent opinion on a broad subject, 
however honest they may be in their convic- 
tions. The steam boiler has probably been 
the subject of more thought, discussion, 
patents, and abuse in its construction and 
management than any other one thing under 
the sun, with the single exception, possibly, 
of a presidential candidate. Some insist on 


In cases of externally fired boilers 
there is noticeable a snapping and bubbling 
sound at the bottom after pulling down the 
fires with a strong draught on, prior to blow- 
ing down, says the Manufacturers Gazette, 
This is due to “mud” (organic and inorganic 
substances) which has settled during the 
night, while the boiler was losing heat on 
the lower side, the water becoming compara- 








tively quiet on the inside. The steam bub- 
bles are made at the bottom, underneath the 
mass of mud, and, when sufficiently buoyant, 
comes in contact with the colder water above 
and are condensed, forming a snapping noise 
in collapsmg. The important fact involved 
is that this never occurs in a clean boiler 
with comparatively pure water. 


laying a boiler horizontally, others are equally 
certain a boiler should always stand on end, 
while another great and brilliant portion of 
the engineering fraternity, who are evidently 
on the fence, insist on setting boilers in an 
inclined position, while the degrees of incli- 
nation given by different parties embrace all 
the angles of the quadrant, and several more 
besides. Some with a view evidently of 
having the correct thing anyhow, combine 
all the different features and forms in the 
same boiler regardless of expense of first 
cost, economy of maintenance and operation, 
or the ridicule of intelligent mechanics. As 
to fuel-saving devices their name is legion. 
It is no uncommon thing for one and the 
same party to have the agency of a patent 
setting guaranteed to save 25 per cent. of 
fuel, a grate bar to save 30 per cent. more, 
a damper regulator to save 10 or 15 more, a 
heater 40 or 50 more, pumps or injectors to 
save the remainder, and when they are all 
attached the man who owns the boiler, in 
nine cases out of ten, burns more coal than 
he did before they were applied. Many 
victims can testify to the truth of this state- 
ment. If we thoroughly examine the ques- 
tion from an independent standpoint, we 
shall find that generally the efficiency and 
economy of a steam plant is ina direct ratio 
to its simplicity. 


* * The Allgemeine Mueller Zettung 
says in a recent number, that the use of hops 
has been found to be a most effective means 
for expelling worms from grain, as the worms 
will leave immediately after the hops are 
added. It has been observed that the strong 
odor is so disagreeable to this insect that a 
comparativeiy small quantity (even of a poor 
and common variety), when mixed with the 
grain, will immediately cause the worm to 
leave. It is to be observed, however, that 
the grain bins should be perfectly ventilated 
and kept clean. This remedy is not in the 
least injurious to grain. The grain may be 
ground to flour without being at first obliged 
to remove the small particles of hops. 


KEISER TURBINE 


Only Best Wheel Bullt, 
Examine its construction and 


‘he only wheel 

= hat really distributes and ap- 
the water correctly and 

~ Trt er. tifically at all stages of 
* * A recent issue of the transactions | Seecagit aed haa, en aany 
of the Societe del’ Industrie Minerale con- 
tains the description of two small pumping 
plants at the Segur pit of the Montchanin 
colliery and the Orleans shaft of the Brassac 
colliery, France. Both are interesting 
examples of the employment of wire rope | 
transmission for driving underground pumps | 
by surface machinery. At the Segur shaft 
the hoisting engine is used for pumping at 
night, but, especially during sinking, addi- | 
tional pumping is necessary, and this is done 
in the following way: An engine on the sur- 
face, 130 meters (426.5 feet) from the shaft, 
making 40 revolutions, drives a sheave mak- 
ing 360 revolutions a minute, the speed of 


POOLE & HUNT'S LERPEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


Made of Best Materials, and in the Best Style of Workmanship. 


MACHINE-MOLDED MILL GEARING 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch, moulded by 
our own Special Machinery. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Of the Latest and Most Improved Designs. 
Hugines, Boilers, 


Mixers and General Outit for Fertilizer Works. 


2" Special Attention elven to Gearing. Shipping Facilities the 
Best in Pa becca. 


POOLE & HUNT. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Turbine Water Wheel. 

This wheel is acknowl- 
edged one of the best on the 
market. Has valuable im- 
provements in the construc- 
tion which is commanding. 
the attention of buyers. 


Send for catalo; 
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Head in Ft. Horse Power. Per Cent Useful Effect 
yy Possesses more than Double the Capacity of other Water Wheels ‘inch, 18.06 30.17 
= i. 17% in., 17.96 36.35 8930 
of same diameter, and has produced the Best Results on Record, 20-inch, 18.21 49.00 8532 
as Shown in the Following Tests at Holyoke ‘Testing Flume: — 35¢iR¢P. rR oe ae 


WITH PROPORTIONATELY HIGH HFFICIENCY AT PART-GATE. 


Such results, together with its nicely-working gate, and simple, strong and durable construction, should favorably commend it to the 
attention of ALL discriminating purchasers. These Wheels are of very Superior Workmanship and Finish, and of the Best 
Material. We also continue to manufacture and sell at very low prices the 


ECLIPSE DOUBLE TURBINE, 


So long and ravorably known, State your requirements, and send for Catalogue to the 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING CO, 


D:ATT LON OHO WS. A. 


THE EUREKA TURBINE 


Celebrated as the Best Part-Gate Wheel Ever Built. From the Records of Actual Tests at the Holyoke, Mass., Test- 





Absolutely Unequalled in Efficiency, as Shown by ing Flume: PERCENTAGE OF EFFICIENCY. 
The Accompanying Table. : Full Gate. Water. 9 Water. 34 Water. 
. ba38 gare” gaa” soo 


7 WE PUBLISH OUR PART-GATE FIGURES. bt Tach Wheel 
OTHERS SIGNIFICANTLY OMIT THEM, 20tnc wes, 


No Other Turbine Ever Approached the Above Percentages at Part-Gate. 
For Catalogue and Information Address, 


W.H. BARBER & CO., uci; ALLENTOWN, PA. U.S.A. 


BALL ENGINE CO,, ERIE, PA., LESNERS ye, uae iy costs f: 4 
‘: imple, | 





8206 7910 700 7008 
8078 7578 205 6796 
-8000 8011 7814 6850 
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State requirements and send for Catalogue to 


A T.C. ALCOTT & SON, 


FOR ENGINES & BOILERS © ii#-2 sean ee 


One to 30 Horse Power, cs ; LATILAS its ENGINE 4 
PRICE, FROM $125 UPWARDS. sana 


Steam Pumps, - $85 and up. 

itn’ LERFELS WATER WHEEL 

Fan Blowers, - - 18 «« 

Tuyere Irons, - - - $2.50. MADE BY JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 
The “OLD RELIABLE” 


with improvements, making it the 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET! MOST PERFECT TURBINE 


For Circulars, Etc., Address, NOW IN USE. 
SS Comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, under both the Highest and 
Lowest Heads used in this Country. Our new Illustrated Book sent free to 
‘Those improving water power should not fail to write us for New Prices 
AND MACHINE WORKS, before buying elsewhere. New Shops and New Machinery are provided for 


EZRA F LARDIS. PROPRIETOR, LANCASTER, PENN. 749rmS LEFFEL & CO, 2229222082 2° cxey 
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OUR MINNEAPOLIS LETTER. 


1 From our own correspondent.] 
A BAG FULL OF INTERESTING GOSSIP THIS WEEK 

—CANAL CLEANING SHUTS DOWN THE MILLS— 

A YEAR'S BUSINESS—THE FLOUR MARKET UN- 

SATISFACTORY—STOCKS OF OLD WHEAT VERY 

LOW—NEW WHEAT IN FAIR SUPPLY BUT LITTLE 

BEING GROUND—CROP NEWS OF THE NORTH- 

WEST—THE PALISADE MILL CHANGES HANDS— 

PUTTING IN STEAM POWER—TWO SERIOUS FAIL- 

URES—NOTES. 

Milling operations in Minneapolis do not come 
far from being entirely suspended this week. In 
order to clean the east side canal, the water was 
let out of it Monday morning for the week; and 
nineteen out of the twenty-two mills in the city were 
closed down, The three mills enabled to run are 
the Pillsbury A and Phoenix, located on the east 
side of the river, and the Anchor on the west side, 
which brought its steam power into play. To- 
gether they are making about 5,800 bbls of flour 
per day. This is the lightest flour production that 
has occurred in Minneapolis for a number of years, 
and the platform in that respect bears a desolate 
appearance. Most every mill, however, is improv- 
ing its water power facilities by lowering and 
lengthening its water rock or widening and deepen- 
ing its races, and this, added to the large crew of 
men at work cleaning the canal, keeps up quite a 
commotion. More or less repairing is also being 
done on the inside of the mills, getting them ready 
for the new crop, and several of them will be una- 
ble to resume work on Monday, when the water is 
again let into the canal, because of the incomplete, 
ness of these repairs, This of course will limit the 
flour production again next week. The output 
last week was about 100,000 bbls, and the current 
week it has been under 30,000 bbls, 

‘The secretary of the chamber of commerce fur- 
nishes the following report of Minneapolis receipts 
and shipments for the year from Sept. 1, 1883, to 
Aug. 31, 1884: 

Receipts. 


Wheat, bus....24,514,367 
Flour, bus.,.... 166,013 | Wheat, bbis...3,132,749 
Millstuff, tons 1,721 | Millstulfs, tons 139,547 


Street deliveries of wheat added to the above, 
make the receipts over 25,000,000 bushels, which is 
nearly ‘six million bushels more than was received 
last year. With the local consumption of flour, 
the mills turned out 4,900,000 bbls during the last 
crop year. 

The flour market is unsatisfactory, and millers 
have unpleasant forebodings of the future. There 
is a good demand for flour, but buyers want it for 
less money with each sale. Export business is 
very light, and lower prices are being offered. 
Quotations here are as follows: Patents, 5.20@5.50; 
straight, 4.80@s.15; fine baker's, 4.25@¢.50; sec- 
ond baker's, 3.90@4.25; best low grades, 2.20@ 
2.40 in bags; red dog, r.60@r.80 in bags. 

‘The appended table shows the receipts and ship- 
ments of Minneapolis for two weeks: 


Shipments 
Flour, bbls.....4,814,424 











FLOUR, 

Receipts. Shipments 

Week ending Bbis. Bbls, 

Aug. 26, .... 125 110,926 

Sept. 2 1. 50 129,443 

Total... . | 195 240,369 
WHEAT. 

Receipts. Shipments 

Week ending Bus. Bus. 

Aug. 26, . . . . 323,000 41,000 

Segt. 2, | 1: 1 361,760 43,680 

Total. 684,760 84,680 


The stock of wheat in Minneapolis elevators has 
gradually shrunken away until it now amounts to 
only about half a million bushels, while St. Paul 
has 30,000 bushels. Early in the week the local 
wheat market was weak and on the decline, which 
was attributed to most of the mills being shut 
down, but as Saturday drew near, quite a large 
inquiry sprang up for old wheat, and better prices 
prevailed. Outside millers came into the market 
for old wheat to mix with new, and the demand 
became sharp at an advance of two cents per bu. 
Although new wheat constitutes about one-third 
of our receipts, comparatively little of it has thus 
far been used by the mills. An increased amount 
will undoubtedly be ground from the time that 
the mills now idle resume operations. Very 
heavy receipts of wheat at the start are not looked 
for, on account of low prices, but the millers ap- 
pear perfectly willing that the farmer should carry 
the wheat until they want it. Having been bitten 
with high wheat last year, our millers are more 
conservative this season, and will not strike into 
buying very largely until they are pretty sure they 
are on the right side of the fence. Some of them 





hint at a belief that wheat is to go lower, and be- 
wail their unfortunate condition. They say that 
cheap wheat means no profit for them. The Mill- 
ers’ Association is buying considerable new wheat, 
as it necessarily must, but its purchases are vastly 
lighter than at the same stage of the harvest last 
year. One peculiar feature of this market at pres- 
ent is the fact that No. 1 hard is selling in Minne- 
apolis at the same price that No. 2 spring is in 
Chicago for September delivery, when there is 
really 15¢ difference in the value of the two grades, 

Threshing is progressing in the vicinity of Far- 
go, and new wheat is arriving at that point al- 
ready at the rate of 3,000 bushels daily. The ma- 
jority of receipts grade No. 1 hard, and the price 
paid is 65 cents per bushel. Reports from eight- 
een other points on the line of the Manitoba road 
state that the weather continues clear and cool; 
that wheat is about all cut; threshing well under 
way, the general average given at 20 bushels per 
acre, and that nearly all of it grades No. 1 hard. 
In the neighborhood of Devil’s Lake light rains 
have delayed operations somewhat, but not to any 
serious extent. Foster county, Dak., reports the 
wheat all cut and much of it threshed. At Le 
Sueur, in this state, heavy rains have practically 
suspended operations among farmers, but nearly 
all small grain had been previously stacked, and 
the damage will not be excessive. Sibley and Nic- 
ollet counties also report some damage to wheat 
in shock by recent rains, but the general tenor of 
dispatches from all northwestern points is ‘‘Thresh- 
ing progressing ; weather favorable.” 

Says the Dakota statistical agent: ‘In some lo- 
calities of North Dakota harvesting is not yet com- 
pleted. In Walsh county harvest only commenced 
about the 22d of August, and it is represented as 
the best crop raised in four years, although it is 
reported that there is considerable smut in it. This 
smut is confined principally to the soft varieties, 
All wheat in which smut is found is graded no 
higher than No. 3. The Russians in some locali- 
ties of the southern counties of the territory, by 
repeatedly sowing an indifferent quality of wheat, 
deteriorated the product until it is almost worth- 
less. The whole of North Dakota has a fine yield 
of small grain. It will average much better than 
last year and better than South Dakota. Thresh- 
ing is just beginning in North Dakota, while it is 
in full blast in the south. The yield generally 
in the south is not quite up to the expectation, 
although the quality is better than last year. The 
report is universal that the farmers of the terri- 
tory will not market their wheat at present prices 
unless they are obliged to, but so many of them 
are compelled to do so to liquidate demands against 
them, that their wishes will be practically nullified.” 

About one thousand visitors went through the 
Pillsbury A millduring August. The Washburn A 
is equally as popular with tourists, and probably 
could boast of as many visits had any track been 
kept of them. These two mills are the only ones 
that tolerate visitors to any extent, and of course 
they are kept in condition for receiving company. 
One can get into most any of the other mills, but 
it is with more difficulty that permission is secured. 
All that a person has to do to get into either of the 
great A mills is to apply at the office for a pass, 
and it is issued without questions. Each has a 
door keeper, but this is evidently more for form 
than anything else. 





Since the Lincoln mill was burned at Anoka the 
Washburn Mill Co. has been negotiating for the 
purchase of the Palisade mill in this city, owned 
by L. Day & Co., and it seems that the papers only 
need to be passed to consummate the trade. The 
Palisade is of about 1300 bbls capacity, and has 
been under lease to the Washburn Mill Co. the 
past year, although, on account of various difficul- 
ties, it has not been run much of the time. Two 
years ago the Palisade was a 600 bbl mill, but in 
the winter of 1882 it was torn out, reconstructed 
and enlarged to its present capacity. The change 
was not a success, and after making several at- 
tempts to run the mill, Day & Co. finally turned 
it over to the Washburn Mill Co. The mill was 
at the lower end of the canal, and got very 
little water to run with during last winter. Since 
then it has been operated spasmodically and has 
undoubtedly proved a costly investment to its 
owners. The Washburn Mill Co. is reported to 
have got the mill for $100,00o—much less than its 
cost; but considerable changes will no doubt have 
to be made before it is in shape for good work. D. 
Clark, head miller of the Lincoln mill before 
destroyed, will be placed in charge of the Palisade, 
succeeding T. A. Baker. In this displacement, 
Mr. Baker thinks that he has not been treated quite 
equably by the management, and his cause is es- 
poused by a number of fair-minded men conversant 
It would be natural now to believe 









building the Lincoln mill at Anoka was removed, 
but this is yet to be officially passed upon. 

Some of our millers have made up their minds 
that it is better to make something of an invest- 
ment and provide themselves against the. possible 








contingency of ever being forced to shut down their 
mills from the lack of water power, remote as the 
chances for that may be. The first to follow the 
initiative taken by Pillsbury & Co. a year ago in 
supplementing their water power with steam. are 
the proprietors of the Pettit mill, operated by J. 
A. Christian & Co, They have ordered a 400 
horse power Reynolds-Corliss condensing engine, 
and will place it on the upper side of their mill. 
‘The contract specifies that the plant shall be ready 
for use inside of sixty days. The Washburn mills 
were the next to announce a determination to put 
in steam power. As soon as the merits of differ- 
ent makes of engines can be investigated by Wm. 
de la Barre, one of 1,000 horse power and another 
of 750 horse power will be ordered for the A & C 
mills respectively. Buildings to contain the same, 
together with a battery of 13 boilers, will be com- 
menced in a few days, They will be located in the 
space on the upper side of the A mill. The 
Washburn estate has set aside $75,000 for the im- 
provements. There are other firms that have con- 
sidered the question of putting in engines, but so 
far no more have signified their intention of doing 
it. Should rains continue as numerous as for 
some time back, there is likely to be no need for 
steam power. Rains have been quite frequent in 
the past six weeks, and have not been without an 
effect on the river, keeping it at avery respectable 
stage. There are now hopes entertained in con- 
sequence that the water power this winter will be 
very good. In considering the benefits of steam 
power, those arising in case of low water should 
not alone be thought of. Often a mill breaks its 
water wheel, or has an accident to its other water 
apparatus which necessitates a shut down, some- 
times for a number of days, and not infrequently at 
a time when it can be least afforded. The engine 
is always ready at such a critical point, and may 
be the means of making a Jarge share of its cost 
on a single occasion. This is the way those put- 
ting in steam reason—they have an infallible mo- 
tive power at all times. A practical illustration of 
what we mean came under notice this week. The 
water being let out of the west side canal, all the 
mills except the Anchor had to shut down, not- 
withstanding that some of them wanted to run 
very bad. The Anchor had steam power, and 
was very soon in operation, while its nineteen 
companions stood idle. 

We have to chronicle an important elevator and 
mill failure in this state, involving no less a per- 
sonage than L. F. Hubbard, governor of Minne- 
sota, and also W. P. Brown, ex-president of the 
Minnesota State Millers’ Association. The cor- 
porations which this misfortune has overtaken 
are the Minnesota Elevator Co., of Red Wing, 
and the Mazeppa Mill Company, of Mazeppa. 
The companies had close relations with one 
another, and one pulled the other down, The 
elevator company made an assignment on Tuesday 
to E, S. Wilder, and the suspension of the mill 
company soon followed. The elevator company 
is officered by J. G. Lawrence as president, and 
C. H. Duryea as secretary and treasurer, the latter 
being manager. 

The board of directors consists of the two gen- 
tlemen above named, and W. P. Brown. Its 
liabilities are estimated at $200,000, and its assets 
at 275,000 to $290,000. The capital stock was 
$200,000, with $104,000 paid and held as follows : 











J. G. Lawrence, Wabasha, + + + $43,700 
W. P. Brown, Red Wing iit Se % 4,050 
W. S. Watts, Scranton, Pa., 4,350 


John Hurd, Bridgeport, Conn.,. : 2 5' 








L. F. Hubbard, Red Wing, .’ | 6)300 
Estate of H. P. Krick, Wabasha, 2,600 
C. H. Duryea, Red Wing, . . 10,100 
Mazeppa Mill Co., Red Wing, 13,550 
P. A. Richards, Wabasha, | | 5,000 
Wabasha Mill Co., Wabasha, | >): 2i150 
N.C. Newell,"Springfield, Mass, | | : 5/800 

Total -$104,000 


The corporation was organized Sept. 3, 1883, 
and was a consolidation of the elevator interest of 
the Mazeppa Mill Co., and the Wabasha Elevator 
Co., of Wabasha. It owned about forty elevators, 
mainly on the River division of the Milwaukee road. 
About ten of these were lately purchased, including 
those on the new Eau Claire line, in Wisconsin. 

These elevators were recently leased to H. J. 
O'Neil, of Winona, who will continue their opera- 
tion. The assignee entertains a hope that the cred- 
itors may be brought together and some sort of a 
compromise agreed upon which shall save the sev- 
eral stockholders from the utter ruin that threatens 
them in the failure. Heis authority for the state- 
ment that the company has endeavored to do too 
large a business on borrowed capital, and has en- 
countered besides a steadily falling market. All 
the money paid in was absorbed in the purchase of 
the elevators, and they borrowed to complete the 
purchase of these, and commenced to transact bus- 
iness on still other borrowed capital. 

The failure of the mill company is believed to 
be more disastrous than that of the elevator com- 
pany, but the two concerns are so interwoven 
that it is impossible to arrive at the assets and 








liabilities of each. The assignment of the eleva- 
tor company is understood to have been precipi- 
tated by the inability of the mill company to meet 
its obligations to the elevator company, to which 
it was indebted in the sum of $53,000 for wheat. 
The mill company was organized about four 
years ago, and the capital stock was fixed at 
$100,000. The mill property, including an ele- 
vator erected last year at a cost of $18,000, has 
cost $160,000. It has been operated quite stead- 
ily throughout the year, but suffered in common 
with many other mills in selling low-priced flour 
ground from high-priced wheat. To the compli- 
cation is added the fact that Gov. Hubbard and 
Messrs. Brown and Duryea are all heavy endors- 
ers upon the paper of the elevator company. The 
assignment of the mill company was brought 
about by an attachment of $10,000 made by the 
First National Bank, of Red Wing. It is feared 
by many that Gov. Hubbard and Mr. Brown are 
deeply involved, and will lose their all. 

The St. Anthony is the second mill that has 
been sold in Minneapolis in the past ten days. 
Morse & Samnus, who are operating the Union 
mill under lease, have bought the St. Anthony, 
and will start it up as soon as the water is let into 
the canal. Jas. McCartin, head miller of the Union 
has been placed in charge and will run both mills. 
There is some talk that the Union will be given up 
as soon as the firm’s lease of it expires. The St. 
Anthony, formerly known as the Arctic mill, has 
had rather an eventful history. Several parties 
have been swamped while operating it, though 
that cannot be taken as anything against it now. 
Hobart & Shuler, and we do not know who else 
before them, failed while operating it, Wheeler, 
Hineline & Co, were the next occupants, and the 
venture was disastrous to two of the firm, though 
it might have been financially beneficial tp the 
third; but for this the mill was hardly responsible, 
though unfortunate enough to be mixed up in the 
trouble. The mill has a capacity of 450 barrels on 
the roller system, being changed over by Wheeler, 
Hineline & Co., and ranks well with our other 
mills. Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co. have operated it 
the past year, and evidently made some money out 
of it, though perhaps not a great sum. 

L. W. Pruss, of this city, has commenced a suit 
in the United States Court against the Milwaukee 
Dust Collector Mfg. Co., for $100,000 damages, 
for “slander of title.” Mr. Pruss has got up a 
dust Collector, and he alledges that the Milwaukee 
Company has killed his business by claiming it to 
be an infringment of the patents under which the 
Prinz machines are manufactured, and therefore 
he wants the modest sum of $100,000. The case 
comes up at the December term of the court. 

The Minneapolis Head Millers’ Association held 
its annual meeting last Tuesday evening, and 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Jas. McDaniels, Washburn A; vice- 
president, Jas. Tamm, Phoenix; treasurer, Wm. 
Helfrich, Anchor; secretary, Fred J. Clark, North- 
western Miller. 

J. A. Christian, president of the National Millers’ 
Association, has been very sick the past week, he 
having over done on a recent hunting expedition. 
When last heard of he was better, and his condi- 
tion not considered serious. 

An account of their flume bursting out, and the 
Prospect of low water this winter, Lee & Herrick, 
of Crookston, Minn., are to put steam power into 
their Mill. 

A scheme is said to be on foot at St. Paul to build 
an elevator for handling coarse grain. 

J. Silas Leas is around among ‘the boys” once 
more. 


Minneapolis, Sept. 6, 1884. Cates, 








Hotes from the Bills. 





The Miller Co., Canton, Ohio, will ship Phil. 
Raney, Athens, IIL, one double set of rolls, 

At Rio., Ill, Sept. 2, the Blume grist mill 
burned down. The loss was about $5,000. There 
was no insurance. 

James Christensen, a boy ten years old, while 
playing in Applegate's elevator, at Atlantic, Iowa, 
stepped in a corn bin and was taken out dead. 

S. L. Ellis & Co., Hopkinsville, Ky., have 
placed an order with the Case Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for two pair rolls with patent auto- 
matic feed. 

An assignment has been made by the Medford, 
Wis., Mill company, for the benefit of its creditors, 
to A. J. Perkins. The assets are estimated at 
$5,000 ; liabilities, $8,000. 

The Miller Co., Canton, Ohio, have received 
a telegram notice that they have been awarded the 
contract for changing the mill of Davis & Drew 
McKeesport, Pa., to the Rider system. 


By the breaking of an elevator rope in Allis & 
Co.’s shops, Milwaukee, Charles Knudson was 
fatally, and George Lund and James Gallagher 
were seriouly injured, Knudson dying soon after. 
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GRAYS NOISELESS BELT 


ROLLAR MILs. 


SSTYLE “B” for SMALL MILLS & 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


BK. P. ALLIS & CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RELIANCE WORKS, 2 
C- MILWAUKEE, - - wis. ~ 


MUNSON BROS. GREAT TRIUMPH IN INVENTION 


Munson’s a Calsbrated Por Portable Mills, The: Bien plot ae tenes rue sen roller 
FOR WHEAT, MIDDLINGS, CORN, FEED, Ete. 


Mitetoney, Hangings, Boling Chest , snarving, ONE, TWO, OR FOUR BREAKS IN A SINGLE FRAME 


rt Hi 
sedate se laciongh SIZES OF ROLLS 0x18 and 7x14 INCHES. 
DEALERS IN EVERY KIND OF 


MILLING MACHINERY, NO CROSS BELTS. ig eee ee 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, WATER WHEELS, Eto. Reduction Rols, ing Cloth, Purifiers, Mian 
Genuine Dufour Bolting Cloth. ens ies net Belding Chest, sarenen 


Specifications, Estimates and Plans furnished. 


setae eee (EL BREE (0, xasbs2zSons, ALLENTOWN Pi, 


DOUBLE Ti PURIFIER vse 


= ( ~ 
Has the Automatic Separat- Cbeabals 

ing Feeder. It takes out the 

heavy specks between each num- 
ber of cloth. It settles the 
heavy dust and lifts the light 
fuzz into the dust room. It 
has “ Collins’? Automatic Cloth 
Cleaner. Licensed under all 
conflicting patents. Descrip 
tive circulars and prices on ap 
plication. Mention this paper 


J. T. Walter, Sole Mangfaecirer Easton, Pa. 
WILL SUPPLIES {32-3 R OLLS RE-GROUND 


Seiten” | BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH And Re-corrugated to order. Porcelain rolls 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS, BOLTS, MILL IRONS, &C. re-dressed. Our Machinery for this purpose 
ors tart omue aetna is very accurate. Can do work promptly. 


F Tha Case Mf, Go, Colonbns. Ohia.|Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 




































afer Casing Cerelon nd Polishing the Fur- 
ind f Mills 


HORACE DEAL, Bucyrus, Ohio 


* THE INK « 


WITH tbat ills gE ARER IS PRINTED 


QUEEN Civy PRINTING INK Co 


INCINNATI,O. 
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THE BRITISH HARVEST. 


R. HENRY F. MOORE'S seventh 
M annual report on the harvest of the 
United Kingdom has the following: “The 
prospects for the English farmer is to-day 
brighter than during any one of the past 
seven years for which I have sent you re- 
ports. During the past fortnight the rains 
have given place to intense heat, and this 
has ripened off the corn so quickly that in 
many parts of the country we are unex- 
pectedly in the midst of the harvest. As 
usual, I have sent out my inquiries over the 
whole of the United Kingdom. I have asked, 
_ as for years past, for the opinions of farmers 
actually engaged in growing the crops on 
the crops of the year, these to be given by 
numbers—100 being taken as representing 
an average crop. An ‘average crop’ also is 
not taken as representing an unknown quan- 
tity. In 1882 I asked each of my correspon- 
dents the question—For the whole time that 
you have been engaged in actual farming, 
what have you found your average crops to 
be? The result was that I received, in a 
very large number of cases, actual yields for 
over 30 years on given areas, and from these 
and numerous other reports I found 29 bush- 
els of wheat, 35 bushels of barley, 40 bushels 
of oats, five tons of potatoes, 27 bushels of 
beans, 26 bushels of peas and 134 tons of 
hay might well be assumed as the average 
crops per acre, and so I have adopted these 
in the returns sent out. Thus, the figures 
100 would in each case mean that quantity. 
In all, 294 replies have been received, against 
280 last year and 418 in 1882. They give 
the following as the figure picture of the 
promise of the crop this year, as compared 
with those of the previous three years: 


«2p 9 2 BY FO 8 
s2 8 g ee os 
Pre F Ego 2 3g 
1881, 90.0 110.0 80.0 98.0... ... 80.0 05.0 ... 


1882. 92.2 95.4 108.1 96.4 108,1 101.6 107.1 112.6 118.4 
1883. 91.6 94.0 106.6 120.6 98.7 107.8 102.4 96.4 108.4 
1884.112,2 98.1 94.8 108.4 88.2 91.4 78.8 79.1 82.4 

“The report speaks in detail of the various 
crops, and states that several bad reports 
come on wheat from large wheat-growing 
districts, while in the barley districts the re- 
ports on that crop are good. The yield of 
wheat is estimated at about 11 million quar- 
ters, leaving us dependent on foreign supply 
for only 13 million quarters—a smaller 
quantity than for years past. So far as 
markets are concerned, the coming year bids 
fair to see them glutted with wheat, while 
even lower prices may be expected.” 





THE MILL FURNISHING INDUS- 


try, knows that only first-class products are 
permitted to leave the mill furnishing 
establishments, says the Alig. Masch. In- 
dustrie Zeitung. \tis a matter of surprise 
to hear at present statements made that mill 
furnishing can no longer be classed as a 
lucrative business. Considering that Austria- 
Hungarian milling machinery is used all 
over Europe and exported to trans-oceanic 
countries, it was deemed a matter of interest 
to discover the causes of such a depression. 
Various opportunities offered to obtain a 
knowledge about the manner in which several 
younger firms have tried to carry on an 
international business, have convinced us 
that their manipulations tend very forcibly 
to injure not only themselves and their com- 
petitors, but a!so the whole mill furnishing 
industry of the country. 

‘The aim of our manufacturers is to pro- 
duce good machines. If we now find one 
firm whose special aim appears to be the 
production and introduction of cheap ma- 
chinery, we naturally infer that it can be 
done only at the expense of quality of ma- 
terial or workmanship. The condition of 
the Austrian money market does not allow 
a very extended credit; if a factory sells 
goods on long payments, the small profits 
are lost in the interests on the capital. But 
in order to obtain a profit somewhere, such 
establishments resort to the practice of 
deceiving the millers by selling imitation 
machinery for the real article. Such firms 
try to profit wherever they can, and wherever 
an opportunity offers itself, which is generally 
with the ignorant miller. But such decep- 
tions will come to an inglorious end. If we 
hear, for instance, that in a small city in 
Southern Russia a miller enters a serious 
complaint about the unreliability of Austrian 
mill furnishers, it should be our duty to in- 
vestigate the case and find out who is to 
blame; if we then hear that the miller in 
question has bought cheap machines on long 
term payments, we must admit that some- 
body has been deceived. The Russian 
miller, naturally considers himself the injured 
party, and as a matter of self-protection he 
has recourse to the old-fashioned, but efficient 
method of refusing payment. Now if the 
manufacturer values his money and his 
reputation at all, there is nothing left for him 
but to meet the miller half way and accept 
whatever money is offered in settlement. 
Such instances are by no means rare and our 
attention has been called to them before. 

Sales are made in France and England on 
a three months credit; in Austria no business 
is transacted on longer terms than from 
four to six months; what then shall we say 
when we are told that a certain firm sells its 
machinery not only twenty per cent. cheaper 
than anybody else, but extends the time of 
payment to fifteen months? Competition 
under such conditions is impossible for 


The mill furnishing industry in Austria- 
Hungary, which has attained such large 


dimensions in so short a time, will again | 


gain strength after such swindling firms have 


either disappeared or changed their nefarious | 
tactics, an occurrence fervently wished for | 


in the interest of all honest dealers. Every 
one of our readers will agree with us when 
we say that it is cheaper for millers to pay 
high prices for machinery of good quality, 
than purchase low priced machinery of poor 
quality. 





AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE. 

The division of the land into nnumerable 
small parcels is progressing rapidly in France 
under the new laws. The number of land 
owners who are unable to keep any stock 
whatever is increasing; on the other hand 
wages have been relatively high during the 
past years and there is no indication of any 
reduction. As a consequence France can 
no longer produce grain and meat in quan- 
tities sufficient to meet the home demand 
and has to depend upon foreign imports at 
prices made at the leading markets. All 
this combines to make agriculture less prof- 


itable, and where the land is mortgaged to | 


any extent, agricultural pursuits have been 
almost entirely abandoned. While the 


quarter of wheat must bring the price of 25 
francs in order to make its production 
remunerative in France, it ranges from 18 
to 28 francs, while the rents for farm land 
are reduced from 25 to 50 per cent. of those 
received for the same lands between 1865 
to 1875. The only remedy seems to be a 
union among the agriculturists for the pur- 
chase of improved machinery, agitation for 
the reduction of transportation charges and 
improvements in the system of common 
school education in order to enable the next 
generation to appreciate modern agricultural 
cultivation in all its various branches. In 
order to meet the immediate demands the 
French government contemplates an in- 
creased tariff on cattle and a modification 
of the transportation expenses. 

Among the most necessary internal im- 
provements the necessity for improved 
agricultural implements receives a fair share 
of attention. We are told that nearly all 
the strictly agricultural districts still use very 
primitive means of cultivating the soil, and 
the introduction of modern implements is 
slow. A fair share of the grain raised is yet 
cut with the sickle of their forefathers, and 
exhibitions of reaping machines are instituted 
by local government officials, to convince the 
farmers of the superiority of modern over 
| ancient methods of cultivation. 





Buckwheat Refiners & Portable Mills 














BREWSTER’S CELEBRATED 


Buckwheat Refiner 


Is the only machine 


Tue Positive ApjustmENT 
AND AUTOMATIO 


MIDDLINGS MILL 


- wey of Is Strictly Self-Protecting 
The Best A tment in 
) PURE, WHITE 7° th Woman” 







sf) 


AD 





SHARP FLOUR 


can be obtained. 
The only reliable, prac- 
tical and durable ma~ 


~ chine 
IN THE WORLD. 


And the only 
Perfect Granulator 






Simplioit; 
ity Combined: 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on all our Goods. Send for Descriptive Circular, giving Prices, Sizes, Terms, etc. 


BREWSTER BROS. 


& CO. Unadilla, N.Y. 





TRETOR'S QUICK ADJUSTABLE DIAMOND DRESSER. 






any one machine. 
four 
Machine 


The A Machine. 29 inches long, 18 inches 





The B Machine. 33 inches long, 19 inches 
wide. Weight, 165 pounds. 





Automatic rod feed, A Revolution. Will cut over 
1,000 cuts per inch, right or left, with one or two dia- 
monds for facing. ‘The only Practical feed, especially 
for deep facing, once going over. No tools required; 
will Warrant Better Satisfaction, and More Work of all 
kinds can be done with less trouble than with others. 
‘The best of references given. Mechanics are much 
surprised as to their merit, and say it is “A Revolu- 
tion.” ‘There has never yet been a call for repairs for 

Have been in operation for over 
Also a Perfect Diamond Holder. See a 





own by Thos. Bradford & Co , Exposition, 






wide. Weight, 140 pounds. Same width Cincinnati, Ohio. Full descriptive circulars forwarded. 
carriage as the B machine. 2" Mention this paper. 


C. A. BERTSCH, MANUFR., CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND. 


HE LAUCHS BEST WHO LAUCHS LAST. 


WE CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE THAT OUR TURN T0 LAUGH LONG AND HEARTILY HAS COME, 


‘Tue Mutter Co., Canton, Onto. Fiusiinc, Onto, Sept. 8, 1884. 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed Check for $144.22 in full of account on contract. We have been running 
your machinery for the past five months, and it is giving entire satisfaction. The Rolls run nicely and the ad- 
justments are good. THE BREAK MACHINES GIVE US NO TROUBLE AT ALL. WE THINK 
THEY ARE THE BEST BREAK MADE. We also think your Milling Engineer, Mr. Rider, is an expert 
in his profession. We wish you much success. Yours truly, 


TRY IN AUSTRIA. 
Whoever is acquainted with the Austria- 
Hungarian, and especially the Vienna indus- 


honest firms, and the only consolation we 
have is that a business run on such principles, 
must be short-lived. 








‘Tu Miter Co., Cantor, O. Cantox, Onto, Aug. 15, 1884, 
In answer to your inquiry of 10th inst. requesting our opinion as to the merits of the RIDER SYSTEM AND 
BREAKS, permit us to most heartily and gladly compliment your system (Rider), and the Rider Breaks. We 
are more than pleased with your System, and as to the Rider Breaks we will say they are the acme of success. 
WE WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT THEM. We can see great success for your System and Breaks in the 
future. CORL & BLAKE. 


They have only a 10020 Engine, and are making 160 Barrels per Twenty-Four Hours, 
and are 1,800 Barrels behind orders, 


WATCH FOR NEW TESTIMONIALS AS WE HAVE A SURPLUS. 


Order a SAMPLE BAKING from THESE MILLS and CONVINCE YO ‘ELF of WHAT WE SAY. 


THE MILLER COMPANY, CANTON, O. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE RIDHR BREAK AND MILLER ROLLER MILLS. 


STRATTON, STANTON & CO. 
This Mill has a Capacity of 75 Barrels. 
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THE COMMER AUTOMATIC ENGINE 


Is UNEQUALED IN | 


Ease of Operation, Effective Duty, Cadac Topectiton, and e 
Close Regulation, ise Siok ns héguicistsnetaree | 

In Quick Starting up to Speed, 
Uniformity of Speed & Beonomy 0 of Fuel. 


Louisville for the best automatic 
These are points of importance with is all a ‘acturer who expects prom; uty of an 
of 1c every miller and manuf 4 Be oven 
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__ F918 THE BEST ENGINE MADE. 





engine. 
ine. prented matter, cuts, and 
information promptly furnished on application. aH nated latalog’ 


THE CUMMER ENCINE CoO., CLEVELAND, O. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. 
Steel Being Used in its Construction. 


PRICH, 30.00. RIGHT-HAND MILL. 


CAPACITY 75 BUSH. PER HOUR. 








Thousands of these Crush- 
ers are now in use, and 
giving entire sat- 
isfaction. 


Please Send for Circulars. 


R. C. McCULLEY, LANCASTER, PENN. 





sake IMPROVED DIAMOND MILLSTONE rma = 






ill do.as good work, and is more 

easily adjusted than any other ma- 

5 chine. Sent on 90 days’ trial, Ad- 
dress for circulars, containing full 
informatien, 


C. S. HOOVER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 409 East King St, LANCASTER, PENN. 


The Improved Morse Elevator Bolt. 











DEMONSTRATED IN OVER 100 MILLS T0 BE THE BEST BOLTING DEVICE KNOWN. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO.. JACKSON, MICH. 





BUCKWHEAT MILLERS 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR DECIDED 
ADVANTAGE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
CONCEDED MERITS OF 


CRANSON’S SILVER CREEK 


ROLLER BUCK WHEAT SHUCKER 


ITS SUCCESS IS BEYOND QUESTION. 
ITS VALUE HAS BEEN DEMONSTRAT- 
ED IN MORE THAN 800 CASES. IT 
IS THE ONLY PERFECT BUCKWHEAT 
SHUCKER IN THE WORLD. 





6, GRANGON & SON, saarisins SILVER GRERK, N.Y 





TRIMMER’S 


Improved Adjustable 


GRAIN RUBBING, POLISHING 
SEPARATING | MACHINE 


COMBIN: 









‘must get rubbed, scoured, and 


polished alike. "Te will do all of this work better and last longer 


than any other machine of the kind. All this we guarantee. 
Te will also clean barley and rye. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION & PRICE LIeT, 


Kreider, Campbell & Co. 
MILLWRIGHTS & MACHINISTS, 
1030 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn. 


BURNHAWM’S 
IMPROVED 


Is THE 
Best constructed and finished, 
money, per horse power, than © 
any other Turbine in the world. 
New Pamphlet sent free by 


/Burnham Bros, Yous Pa. 


tae WATER WHEELS 





Sight-tines, targets, straight-edges and all other fixings, 
3s well as the extra time and help required to work them 
with the spirit level, done away with by this instrument, 


Jas. Macdonald, 55 Broadway, New York. 
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HAS BEEN AWARDED 


FIRST AND ONLY PREMIUM 


AT THE 


Millers’ International Exhibition. 


DUFOUR & COv’S 


CELEBRATED BOLTING CLOTH. 


#IRS1I AND ONLY PREMIUM 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS ' 


PURCHASE ONLY 


FROM RELIABLE DEALERS. 
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* Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1884. 


Wheat is coming to market quite freely and | 
there is of course under such a condition of affairs 
no tendency toward higher values. The New| 
York Commercial Bulletin of this morning says : | 
The stock of wheat in store in Chicago is now | 
3,240,035 bushels, against 3,364,676 bushels same 
day last week, a decrease of 124,641 bushels. All 
the unfavorable bearings were in force this morn- 
ing,—a bearish sentiment at large ; no confidence 
for long hold buying ; weak cables; increasing 
interior movement ; moderate export movement ; 
good weather ; blooming corn crop prospects ; 
flouring mills getting to work on new spring 
wheat ; a large increase expected to appear, by 
the Chicago calculation. On this basis, the 
market for wheat opened weak, and promptly 
sold off 1c from yesterday's closing figures, with 
the ‘Chicago visible” coming to help the weak- 
ness by showing an increase of 930,000 bushels in 
their statement, increasing the supply of wheat in 
the United States and Canada to 18,703,127 
bushels, 

Cash wheat is r@ac. lower, and in fair demand 
for export, although the late private cables are 
croaking panicky English markets. Local mill- 
ers are buying moderately. Options close at a 
decline of only }4@Séc on near months, as com- 
pared with yesterday's prices, the market having | 
recovered on the later options in the afternoon 
naturally, after the late sharp break, with shorts 
conservative at prevailing low figures. 

Heavy actual receipts of winter wheat flour, 
and, with the new spring wheat grinding to be 
soon set in motion, this market is generally weak; | 
actually and decidedly so for winters, practically 
so for springs, for which buyers are holding off, | 
while holders pretend to remain firm in their 
views. Sales of winter, in cases, show a decline 
ofs@roc to-day where goods have been forced. 
The sum of the day’s trading is fair. As to | 
springs, the truth of the matter is that holders are 
becoming a little anxious to sell old in anticipa- | 
tion of the prospective receipts of new. There is | 
a good deal of irregularity in rye flour, and $4.10 | 
is practically the top when it comes to selling the 
‘best, although some holders ask more. Corn 
goods are getting softer in price, but show no 
actual decline. Mill feed is quiet and about 
steady. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was dull are lower, the 
reduction in posted rates being made to conform 
to the actual market, which had previously been 
below posted quotations. Commercial bills con- 
tinue in light supply, and few security bills are 
offering, but the inquiry remains light. The 
posted rates closed at 4.8334 for sixty days’ and | 
4.85% for demand. The acturl rates ranged: At 
sixty days’ sight, 4.8234 @4.83; demand, 4.844 @ 
4.85; cables, 4.85@4.85}4, and commercial, 4.814 | 
344.8134. Continental exchange very dull; francs, 
5.21%@5.21%{ and 5.1934@5.18%{; reichmarks, | 
94%4@04%4 and 95@95%; guilders, 3976@4o¥s. | 
The closing posted rates were are follows: | 






6Odays. 30 days, | 
London .. 4 83% 4 85% 
Paris trancs 5 19% 5 16% 
Geneva .. 5 18% 5 16% 
Berlin, reichsmarks 4% 953 
Amsterdam, guilders. 40% 40% 





BUFFALO MARKETS. 


FLOUR—City ground clear Northern Pacific spring | 
$4.75@)5.25; straight NorthernPacific spring, $5.25@5.75; 
amber, $5.25@5.50; white winter, $5.25@5.50; new pro- 
cess, $6.25@6.75; Graham flour, $4.50@5.25. Western 
straight Minnesota bakers, $5.25@5.50; clear do, $4.75 | 
@5.25; white winter, $5.00@5.25; new process, $6.25@ 
6.75; low grade flour, $2.50@4.00. OATMEAL—Inger- 
sol $575; Bannerman’s $6.00; Akron $6.25. CORN- 





MEAL—Market steady, with a fair demand— Coarse, 
$1.15; fine, $1.25 perewt. RYE FLOUR—In fair de- 
mand $4.00@4.25. BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—De- 
mand fair at $3.50 per cwt. WHEAT—Quiet. For 
No. 1 hard Duluth 90c asked cash, 8ic asked Sept , 
863%c asked 85c bid Oct. No. 1 white winter offered at 
86c; sale three car-loads No. 1 longberry red at 87c. | 
CORN—Easier. Sale 8,300 bu No. 2 at 61c to arrive, 

14,200 bu. No. 3 at 68c, and six car-loads do at 60c on 

track. OATS—Dull. No. 2 white Western offered at | 


| sasge on track; mixed do quoted at 0@81c. BARLEY 
—Season over; market nominal. RYE—State quoted 
at 59@60c; No. 1 Western 66@67c. 





THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
ELEVATOR. 

A correspondent of the New York Commercial 
Bulletin, writing from Newport News, says: 
There is no doubt that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
grain elevator has proved a powerful factor in the 
development of Newport News. As the visitor 
sails by Old Point Comfort on the Old Dominion 
steamer, the elevator looks in the distance like a 
huge mountain. As the visitor approaches nearer 
this port, the massive proportions of the great 
structure begin to unfold themselves, and the busy 
hum within, and activity without, are perhaps the 
first real evidence of what the steamers and other 
craft anchored in the harbor are waiting for. 
Thoug! 
that this Blevator hds already. handled a fair share 
of the new-grain crop? Ot August a the British 
steamer, *Mary & Louisa,” sailed hence for Ant- | 
werp With 9t,000 bushels of red winter, most, if 
not all, Of which was grown in Kentucky. On 
‘Thursday, the x4th ult., the steamer ‘‘Connaught” 
took 72,000 bushels for Dunkirk, France, of the 
same grade. On August 22, the steamer ‘Thos. 








New York; and the machinery, including elevator 
tanks, boots and heads, line shafting, hopper-cast- 
ings, spouts and valves, horizontal conveying ma- 
chinery, tripping machines, rollers, tighteners, &c., 
from Baltimore, Md. This description will pro- 
bably be sufficient to give your readers an idea of 
the proportions of the second largest structure of 
its kind in the world. 


NO. 2 RED WINTER AT NEW 
YORK. 

The New York Produce Exchange did a good 
day’s work last week when they re-established the 
grade No. 2 red winter wheat on a higher level. 
The result is the outcome of a protracted struggle 
between two factions, and the exchange is to be 
congratulated that the victory is on the side of 
sound wheat. The specification of what No. 2 


"jude completed, it should be observed | red wheat (contract delivery grade) should consist 


of, included ‘dry, sound and reasonably clean” 
wheat, but was rendered of no account by the ex- 
istence and toleration of guides for inspection 
known as samples of ‘‘the bottom of the grade.” 
These samples were supposed to represent the 
poorest quality of wheat that could be allowed to 
pass as No.2 red, and included so much dirt, a 
little buckwheat, a little barley, some long and 


Allen” took 72,000 bushels for Lisbon; on the goth | some short berries, and, in short, was a conspicu- 


the steamer ‘‘Fernholm” took 18,000 bushels for | ous mixture of a good deal else than wheat. 


Antwerp, and on the 31st, the steamer “‘Marima”’ 


These 
samples were sent all through the west to the larger 


sailed from this port for Cork for orders with 75,- | shipping points where it soon became the-practice 


oo bushels, This wheat was of excellent quality 
and has elicited very favorable comment from the 
consignees on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Other steamers are waiting for cargoes, and the 
elevator’s’ capacity will be fairly tried during the 
next few months. The grain people here hold 
that their grades are better than those of Balti- 
more or New York, and those engaged in the 
trade ‘here say that when an order is given for No. 
2red, or any other grade, the buyer gets what he 
asks for. Your correspondent visited the structure 
to-day. It is said to be the most complete of its 
kind in existence. It is go feet wide, 386 feet long 
and about 164 feet high, with engine and boiler 
rooms 4ox1oo and 4o feet high. In its construc- 
tion there were used about 3,000 piles, 100,000 
feet of white oak timber, 82,000 cubic feet of 
stone, 800,000 brick, 8,000,000 feet of pine and 
spruce lumber, 4,500 kegs of nails, six large boil- 
ers, two large engines, 200 tons of machinery, 20 
large hopper scales; and 17,200 feet of rubber 
belts, in sizes varying from eight to forty-eight 
inches in width and from 50 to 1,700 feet in lengtl 
and, in addition, there were 8,000 elevator buck- 
ets and other material used in building such struc- 
tures. 

The storage dapacity of the house is 1,600,000 
bushels,-with a receiving capacity of 30,000 and a 
shipping capacity of 20,000 bushels per hour. Car 
tracks run through the building, and ten cars can 
be placed on each side of the ‘‘house,” so that they 
may deliver grain to separate pits. There are 20 


elevator legs connecting with these pits, which in | 


turn deliver the grain to 20 scales on the upper 
floor, where each load is weighed separately and 
disposed of according tq the grade in the bins. 
The grain is then conveyed to the vessels on the 
large belts which run tothe piers. A marine elevator 








| 


to grade the good wheat received, down as low as 
the New York samples before sending the grain 
forward. This ‘‘science”—that of grain-mixing— 
has proved a very profitable employment, and a 
good number of firms, conspicuously at Buffalo 
and at New York, have made a great deal of money 
by judiciously mixing a boat-load or two of inferior 
wheat with five or ten boat-loads of excellent grain, 
and thus making the whole marketable as No. 2 
red because of the mixture's barely reaching the 
type-sample of ‘‘the bottom of the grade.” This 
was, of coarse, nothing more or less than adultera- 
tion of grain. Its practice, while open tocondem- 
nation, has not reflected otherwise on those who 
practiced it because it was done openly and above- 
board. The very rules of the exchange encouraged 
it by the establishment of the type-sample of “the 
bottom of the grade.” The natural outcome of 
the continued indulgence in sales of and speculation 





| in adulterated grain have been met with. Foreign 


buyers of American wheat have learned to shun 
grain offered as ‘New York inspection” and have 
demanded St. Louis, Toledo, Baltimore or New 
Orleans inspection instead. 

This has reflected on New York’s export trade in 
that cereal, and suggested the phrase ‘‘New York's 
gamblers in rotten grain,” in which there has been 
so much truth as to compel admission of the charge 
by the friends of ‘‘the bottom of the grade” method 
of inspecting. On this point it may be explained 
that the foreign substances mixed with the grain 
when the grading takes place are likely, after long 
storage, to cause the wheat to heat quicker, and 
thus create unsoundness. In January last it is 
charged that 1,500,000 bushels posted here as un- 
sound became so through this evil of adulteration. 
By the action taken, after hearing majority and 
minority reports from the grain committee and the 


on one side-of the pier etevates'to the belt convey- | joint advisory committee appointed to consider the 


ers, carrying from the small craft to the elevator 
large quantities of grain picked up at conti; 
points. One word in respect to its fire precautions. 
On every floor and almost at every point a number 
of Harden's hand grenades are placed. Large pipes 
also run along every story from the foundation, 
and hose and valve can be applied instantly in case 
of a break out of fire. Indeed, it would be im- 
possible for a fire in any part of the building to 
make much headway. The water supply cannot 
get exhausted unless the James River should give 
out, and the pumping is done by the Company's 





own works. The water can be raised toa pressure | 


of about 175 feet. The pumpsare ready for action 
day and night. The elevator is covered with sheet 
iron, has 356 storage bins, 6 shipping bins and 
every appliance known to modern invention. In 
cleaning facilities, it has two Sturtevant blowers 





connected with shaking screens, and two additi- | 


onal cleaning works are now in course of construc- 
tion. A vessel can be loaded in bulk to the extent 
‘of about 100,000 bushels_a day from each beltway; 
and as there is never less than 40 feet of water at 


| the piers, vessels can be loaded at all hours. The 


lumber in its construction came mostly from Maine, 
Georgia and Virginia ; the stone from New York 
and Virginia; the brick from Richmond, Va.; 
boilers and engines from Stearns Manufacturing 
Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania; thebelts from 





re-establishment of the grade (No. 2 red), the report 


ous | (majority) was adopted that No. 2 red winter shall 
| comform to the following description : 


a * 
“Shall be sound, dry and reasonably clean, weigh- 
ing not less than 5814 pounds, Winchester standard, 
and shall not contain over 10 per cent. of white 
wheat.” The weight gauge was added to the old 


nominal type of No. 2 red by this, but the master | 


stroke consisted in the abolition of the type-sam- 
ple ‘heretofore known as the bottom of the grade.” 
‘This action was materially assisted, of course, by the 
much better quality of the crop of wheat grown in 


1884 than that of the previous year and by the very | 


small stocks of the latter remaining in store here. 
To no others is more credit due for the important 
change made than to Messrs. H. T. Kneeland, 
Binham Brothers and Power, Son & Co. The 
minority party, or those who upheld and still claim 
an advantage in the employment of the “bottom 


of the grade sample,” appear to base their view on | 


the evident superiority of an absolute sample 
against which or toward which grading can be 
made. As now arranged they allege that the stand- 
ard is capable of various constructions, and the use 
of absolute standards and weights by the ancients 
is cited as precedent. Whether this claim be ad- 
mitted or not, one of the largest firms of grain re- 
ceivers, known as mixers, grants that the type- 
sample of the bottom of the grade has been too 





low. To the layman in such matters a ‘‘bottom of 
the grade” sample on which to sell, as against clean 
grain purchased, is in itself open to question on 
the ground of commercial morality. It needs no 
argument to prove that it sets a premium on fur- 
nishing an inferior compound. But the better 
sense of the exchange has asserted itself, and there 
is reason to believe that the New York standard 
No. 2 red wheat will hereafter be sought instead of 
avoided in the markets of the world.—Bradstreetts, 





NOTES. 


‘The Miller Co., Canton, Ohio, have shipped one 
of their No. 8 boiler feeders to the Acme Milling 
Co., Olena, N. Y. 

The Miller Co., Canton, Ohio, have received an 
order from J. E. Welch, Athens, Ill, for one 
double set of rolls. 

The Miller Co., Canton, O., have shipped the 
Alex Wilber Milling Co,, Clark, Dak., one of their 
No. 6 boiler feeders. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an 
order from G. J. Burrer, Sunberry, Ohio, for two 
pair rolls and other machinery, 

The Miller Co., Canton, Ohio, have received an 
order from the Slater Mill Co., Blanchester, Ohio, 
for one of their Triple roller mills. 

The Sterrett Elevator company will build a 
warehouse for wheat at St. Vincent. A large 
elevator will be built in the spring. 

Wood & Kenyon, Onawa, Iowa, are putting in 
two pair rolls with patent automatic feed, from 
the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The Miller Co., Canton, O., have shipped to 
Wn. Randall, Frankport, Va., one pair of Miller 
rolls with perfect silent feed automatic, 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an 
additional order from Wisner Bros., Lowell, Mich., 
for one pair rolls with patent automatic feed, 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have ah 
additional order from Leggate & Everdeen, Cen- 
treville, Ind., for two pairs of rolls with automatic 
feed. 

Daniel Smith, Haysville, Ohio, is making some 
changes in his mill, and is putting in three pair of 
rolls with patent automatic feed from the Case 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The Miller Co., Canton, Ohio, have contracted 
with S. C. Hilles & Bro., of Barnsville, O., for 
an entire change of their mill to the Rider system, 
This is the second mill the Miller Co. has built in 
Barnsville since April. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have 
been awarded the contract of C. W. Ellis, Dubois, 
Ind., for a complete outfit of breaks, rolls, puri- 
fiers, centrifugal reels, scalping reels, bolting 
chests, etc., for a full roller mill on the “Case” 
system. Twelve pairs of rolls will be used, and 
the mill, when completed, will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 60 to 75 barrels. 

A Minnedosa, Manitoba, correspondent under 
date of 23rd August says: “The grain in this 
section is now being cut and most of it, if not all, 
will be safe from frost by the end of the following 
week The crops are the finest we have ever had. 
‘Two elevators are being built, one of 20,000 bush. 
by Johnstone, Roache & Co., the other 40,000 
bush. by the Ogilvie Milling Co's, Everything 
looks bright for a good fall and winter's business.” 
“By experiments conducted at Houghton Farm, 
N. Y., it appears that it is rare that an exact bushel 
ef corn is actually sold. A standard bushel of 
corn weighs 56 pounds, but this should contain 50 
pounds of dry matter. The 56 pounds of corn at 
harvest weighs 42 pounds when dried, and 56 
pounds of green corn when kept for a few months 
usually falls below 46 pounds. Corn after having 


| been kept a year comes very near its 50 dry 


substance. Corn will vary perceptibly in weight 
from dry to wet weather. It is probable that a 
yield of 100 bushels per acre by weight, say 30 
days after husking, would show a great falling off 
if weighed after six months. About 65 pounds of 
new shelled corn is required to make 50 pounds of 
dry corn. 








JAMES S. McGOWAN & SON, 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Choice Milling Wheats a Specialty 
Room 60 Board of Trade Building. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


7 No Charge for Inspection 
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-NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Builders from the Raw Material of 


ROLLER MILLS, CENTRIFUGAL REELS, FLOUR BOLTS. 


WE ARE THE SOLE OWNERS FOR THE UNITED STATES OF ALL THE PATENTS UPON THIS ROLLER MILL. 
This Is the Only Roller Mill Made Having All the Essentials 
Needed In Successful Milling. 


800 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURI. 
Read what an Old Miller who has Thirty-Four Pairs of these Rolls in Constant Use, Says: 


Orrice or Davis & Faucerr Mituine Co., 
Messrs. Norpvke & Marnox Co., Inpianarouts, Inb. Sr. Joserus, Mo., Nov. 28th, 1883. te 
Gentlemen: In regard to the workings of our new mill erected by you, will say it is working fully upto and beyond our expectations. Our 
average work is fully 38 per cent. over your guarantee. Since starting our mill last July we have had no complaint of our flour from any market 
where sold. It gives universal satisfaction, and we have it scattered on the trade from Chicago to Galveston, Texas, Our yields are all that are 
attainable. We have tested it on both Spring and Winter wheats with satisfactory results on both varieties. ‘Since the mill was turned over to us 
we have not changed a spout or a foot of cloth, nor have we found it required to make any changes. We have run as long as six days and nights 
without shutting steam off the engine, not having a “choke” or a belt to come off. The mill is entirely satisfactory to us, and for a fine job of 
workmanship, milling skill and perfection of system, we doubt if itis surpassed in the U: ited States to-day. [tis certainly a grand monument to 
the ability and skill of Col. C. A. Winn, your Milling Engineer and Designer. You may point to this mill with pride and say to competitors, “You 
may fry to equal, but you will never beat it.” Wishing you the success that honorable dealing deserves, I am, 
‘ours, etc., R. H, FAUCETT, Pres, 


800 BARREL MILL IN ILLINOIS. 


Orrice or Davin Surricer & Co., 
Messrs. Norpyke & Marmon Co., Inpianarouis, IND. HIGHLAND, ILL., Jan. 10, 1884. 

‘4s: We started up our mili'in June last year, and it gives us pleasure to say that your Roller Mills are doing splendid work and give us no 
trouble. Your milling program required no changes, and concerning yields, we get all the flour from the offal, and we sell, our best grades jin th 
principal markets of the United Staves atthe highest prices offered for any Hour. All the machinery made by you is first-class, and we would nol 











now where to purchase as good. Yours respectfully, DAVID SUPPIGER & CO. 
128 BARREL MILL IN INDIANA. 
Norpyke & Marmion Co., Inpianarotis, Inv. Lavet, Mapison County, Inp., Jan. 10, 1884. 


Gen.lenen:, The 1% barrel All Roller mill you built us has been running all summer, and does its work perfectly. ' Before’ contracting with 
you for this machinery we visited many Roller Mills throughout the West and Northwest, built by the different leading mill-furnishers, and from all 
We could see, those built by you seemed to be giving the best satisfaction, and this is why we bought our machinery of you. Our mill comes fully up 
to your guarantees, and the capacity runs over your guarantees The bran and offal is practically free from flour, and our patent and bakers’ 
flour compares favorably with any we have seen elsewhere. I don’t think anyone can beat us. Your Roller Machines are the best we have seen; 
they run cool, and the interior does not sweat, and cause doughing of the flour, Judging from our success, we would recommend other millers to 
place their orders with you. ours truly, J. T. FORD. 












£2 Letters on file in our office from a large number of small roller millers giving as favorable re- 
ports as above. A portion will be published as occasion demands. ey 


SPHCIAT MILLING DHPARTMENT! 
Mill Builders & Contractors--Guarantee Results 


Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill Furnished under one Contract. 


Toledo Mill Picks aud Stone Tool Mfv. Co, Th MILLER ROLLER MILL ELINA x. 
ee srentag 


Manufacturer and Dresser of CHEAPEST 
Mill Picks. AND THE 


Made of the very best double-refined English cast steel. 
All work guaranteed, For terms and warranty, address 
GEO. W. HEARTLEY, No. 297 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, 0. Send for Circular. 

N, B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (both 
old and new) before leaving the shop. No time and 
money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks. 
All come to hand ready for use. 





MSGOWAN&CO 
INNATI 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHAPTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, COUPLING 


AND MACHINE JOBBING. 
JOHN C. HIGGINS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dressers of 


MILL PICKS. 


163 KINZIE ST., CHICAGO. 





AUTOMATIC 


SCALES & REGISTERS 


The only perfect scales and registers in the world, 
Particularly adapted for millers’ requirements. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 
Beware of Infringements 


We guarantee the accurate performance of the scales 








on 30 oF GO days’ 
trial to any re- 
sponsible Miller in 
the United States 
or Canadas, and if 
not superior in ev- 
ery Fespect to any 
other pick made in 
this or any other 
GOLD MEDAL—sPECIAL, Ist onDER Country, there will 
be no charge, 
ov mein. eters 
ress charges to "and. from 
thicago. All my picks are 
made of a special steel, which 
is manufactured expressl; 
Sor me at Sheffield, England. 
My customers can thus be 
assured of a good article, and P 
share with me the profits of . FA " . * *, - . 
is 3 i Has no superior. Universal Tightener, Automatic Feed, Tight Base, Noiseless, with Non-Cuttin, 
direct, ‘importation eater | Commagations We also manufacture the Rider Wheat Break, which has no equal for Ist, 24 and 8d 
it ii a4 Breaks. Send for Reference and Circulars of our Machines, A ‘é : ls 


State and Territory in the 


See ote |THE MILLER CO. CANTON, O. __cstencsma norton. 
KEYSTONE CENTRIFUGAL REEL 


—) PATENTED MAY 6th, 1884.|:— 


Drag Brush Feed, Tightest Heads, Best Results. Cheapest and Best on the Market. Adapted to all Kinds of Milliny. 
The New Drag Feed Thoroughly Protects the Silk. Sent on Trial to any Responsible Miller. 


ROLLER MILLS, SCALPING REELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING stoeor MILL IRONS. 


Full Stock of Dufour and Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloth. 
BEST QUALITY FRENCH BURR MILLSTONES, FOR MIDDLINGS, WHEAT AND FEED. 
Leather, abba and Gotten Belting, Smut Machines, Purifiers and everything belonging te a Soar, Lag furnished at 


and registers in every case. Send forcircular, and men- 
tion Tue Mitte Wortp, 


‘ket Prices. For Circulars, Prices and Full Particulars, address Mi: acturer, 


C. K. BULLOCK, 1357, 1359, 1361 RIDGE AVE, PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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ONE OF THE KIND OF MILLS WE BUILD, 


== KKK KK — 














Laury’s, Pa., SEPTEMBER 1, 1884. 


THE JOHN T. NOYE MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Since putting in the rolls made by you, and chang- 
ing the bolting arrangements as advised, I have been running night and 
day, turning out over two hundred barrels of flour per twenty-four hours, 
with a yield surprisingly under 438. I doubt if our flour can be beat in 
this country. This statement is pretty strong, but can be backed up. I 
can clean the middlings so that there is not a particle of flour left. Mill- 
ers coming here to see our offal, do not believe but I have some secret way 
of manipulating the material. It is all square milling on superior rolls and 
with a superior system. I could not fill my orders if I had double the 
capacity. Yours truly, J. R. SCHALL. 


eae 





THE CHLEBRATED 


SCHINDLER-ESCHER 
LION BRAND 


Bolting Cloth 


Is Impor tee Direct from Zurich, Switzerland, and 
old Wholesale or Retail by the 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACT'NG GO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Send for Price List, Samples, and Book of Diagrams. 


RICHMOND CITY 
MILL WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Fr Tmpr'ed Milling 
MACHINERY 
ALL KINDS MILL SUPPLIES 


Richmond, Indiana. 
t@r"SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











THE EXCELSIOR ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH TO THE FRONT. 


EXCELSIon 


RECOGNIZED AS THE QUEEN OF ALL BOLT 

CLOTHS BY ONE-THIRD OF THE MILL OWN- 

ERS, MILLERS AND BUILDERS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, AND THEIR VERDICT IS “GIVE US THE 

EXCELSIOR AND NO OTHER!” SEND FOR DIS- 

COUNTS AND PRICES FOR MAKING UP, WHICH 
ARE GREATLY REDUCED. 


RECOGNIZED AS THE QUEEN OF ALL BOLT 

CLOTHS BY ONE-THIRD OF THE MILL OWN- 

ERS, MILLERS AND BUILDERS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, AND rHEIR VERDICT IS “GIVE US THE 

EXCELSIOR AND NO OTHER!” SEND FOR DIs- 

COUNTS AND PRICES FOR MAKING UP. WHICH 
ARE GREATLY REDUCED. 





CC enurnie gus 


HUNTLEY & HAMMOND, sove Importers, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Successors in the Bolting Cloth Trade to Huntley, Holcomb & Heine, Holcomb & Heine and Aug. Heine. 
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